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ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY WALTER SATTERLEE, 


ALTER SATTERLEE is one 
of those fortunate men to 
whom fame seems to _ have 


come unsought. True, he has worked 
—and worked hard—at his canvasses, 
but that was because he loved art for 
its own sake, not for the reputation 
it might bring him. 

Indeed, I sometimes think he under- 
rates the worth of popularity, and is in- 
clined to value his productions in in- 
verse ratio to the applause they evoke. 

After you become acquainted with 
him you will be surprised to learn how 
many other things that ordinary men 
risk life and soul to obtain, he prizes 
not. It is difficult to say whether this 
indifference is merely that of the great 
artist, or whether it does not rise from 
loftier sources. After all, if we did but 
know it, the indifference of the philoso- 
pher and that of the mystic may not be 
far apart. One springs from reason, 
the other from inspiration, and both 
rebuke common ambitions. 

Possessed of such a nature, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Satterlee finds the 
greatest satisfaction in portraying re- 
ligious subjects. But it is his misfor- 
tune to paint at a time when religious 
subjects are not popular. I have heard 
him lament, when in a_ confidential 
mood, that he had not lived in the good 
old days of faith, when the decoration 
of great churches afforded the best 
field for artistic aspiration, and the 





work was done, not to gratify a popu- 
lar taste, but to suit the most cultured 
class in the community. 

“But, my dear sir,’ I replied, “if 
your great desire had been gratified, 
you would have been dead long ago. 
Rejoice that you are alive and well.” 

And so, being alive and having to 
satisfy nineteenth - century demands, 
he continues to turn out for the mar- 
ket the pictures of French fisherwom- 
en, Alsatian peasants, and airy, fairy 
allegorical figures which have made his 
reputation. 

Mr. Satterlee was born something 
over forty years ago, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. His parents were both New 
Yorkers, his father, George Crary Sat- 
terlee, having been President of the 
Washington Fire Insurance Company, 
and his mother, Mary Leroy Living- 
ston, representing a family well known 
in the valley of the Hudson. 

General Richard S. Satterlee who 
went through the Mexican War with 
Genera! Scott, and also served through 
the Florida War, was a cousin of Mr. 
Satterlee’s father. General Living- 
ston Satterlee, a Northern soldier, who 
was taken prisoner at Harper’s Ferry 
during the late war, is a brother of the 
artist. His nephew, Herbert Satterlee, 
is now an azde on Governor Morton’s 
staff. 

The whole family has a military bent. 
They are descended from the Satter- 
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Walter Satterlee. 


lees of the town of Satterlee, in Suffolk, 
England, who were famous fighting 
cayaliers. Representatives of the fam- 
ily were among the early settlers in 
this country, and some of them suf- 
fered in the Wyoming Massacre, dur- 
ing the Revolution. 

The Satterlees are all good church- 
men. -The Rev. Henry Satterlee, 
D.D., who is at the head of Calvary 
parish, New York City, is a cousin of 
Mr. Satterlee’s. 

Walter Satterlee was only fifteen 
years old when he entered Columbia 
College, having been prepared in vari- 
ous private schools in New York. He 
graduated in 1863, the youngest mem- 
ber of his class. He had the honor of 
being valedictory poet of the class. 
He was a member of the Peithologian 
Literary Society, while in college. He 
also pursued a post-graduate course of 
study. 

At this period of his life, he had no 
notion of becoming a painter. He had 
always taken delight in sketching, and 
his friends called him a genius even 
then. When he had completed his col- 
legiate studies, his family insisted that 
he cultivate his talent in the art 
schools. 

Thus it may be said that art chose 


him, rather than he art. He had a 
passionate fondness for the good, the 
beautiful and the true, but he might 
have selected some other vehicle of ex- 
pression, if left to himself—poetry, for 
instance, 

It is easy to rehearse the history of 
Mr. Satterlee’s artistic career, for the 
narrative is often repeated in print. 
The story that is yet to be told is an 
account of his benefactions to the un- 
fortunate ; but no one could tell these 
in full except Mr. Satterlee himself, 
and‘he never lets his right hand know 
what his left does. Few men are bet- 
ter loved than he. 

The young artist began his studies 
as a pupil of Edwin White. After he 
had graduated from the Academy of 
Design of New York, he went to Paris 
and became a disciple of Léon Bon- 
heur. He subsequently studied in 
Rome, but the influence of Léon Bon- 
heur abides with him. 

The French artist believed in nature. 
His method was to teach the pupil to 
paint from the life. And Mr. Satter- 
lee, who is an art teacher as well as a 
painter, adopts the same method in 
training his own classes. He shows 
them how to interpret the model in 
terms of color, light, and shade. He 
believes that more may be learned 
from hanging drapery or the lustre of 
ripe fruit than can ever be acquired by 
the mere copying of other pictures. 
He thoroughly agrees with that teach- 
er who answered a pupil’s question by 
propounding another. 

“Why cannot I get as much knowl- 
edge of art by copying good pictures 
as by everlastingly working from the 
model ?” asked the student. 

“Will it do a school-boy just as 
much good to copy some other boy’s 
sums as to do them himself?” asked 
the artist. 

In his younger days Mr. Satterlee 
did a great deal of illustrating for the 
magazines, but he did this work under 
a-nom de plume. As “Sphinx,” he got 
up a series of catchy comic pictures, 
some of which were afterward pub- 
lished in suitable form to be framed, 
and had a sale aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Among them 
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were such favorites as “ What are the Wild Waves Say- 
ing, Sister?” “ Break, Break, Break,”’ “Speak to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes,” and many others illustrative 
of popular songs of that period. 

Perhaps Mr. Satterlee’s fame as an artist rests more 
upon his French fisherwomen than any other one sub- 
ject. A Satterlee fisherwoman in oil is almost as char- 
acteristic a contribution to an art exhibition as a group 
of J. G. Brown’s street arabs. 

A dull blue sea and a leaden sky forms the back- 
ground for a solitary female figure upon the beach. At 
the first glance you would say that the painting was 
characterized by an absence of brilliant colors, but as 
you pause to admire the expression of patient, perse- 





Votive Offering. 


finally there bursts upon 
your apprehension a glory 
in the sky and sea and 
glassy beach, no longer 
leaden, but rich and warm 
and hallowed. 

The secret of the suc- 
cess of these pictures is 
that they are essentially 
religious. The patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, de- 
picted on the woman’s face, 
represents moral obligation. 
The dull surroundings that 
become warm and glowing 
as you study the picture, 
are the course of duty, at 





vering toil upon the peas- 
ant’s face and the resolute 
pose of her body, you be- 
come gradually aware of a 
wealth of color, all subdued 
and in low tones in harmony 
with the pensive nature of 
the subject, yet all growing 
brighter and more beautiful 
the more you look at them. 
There is first the wonder- 
ful naturalness of the flesh 
tints. Those toil-stained 
hands have blood in them. 
Then you become aware of 
the beautiful shades of green 
in the ragged gown. And 





first forbidding, but per- St. Luke 

severed in, becoming more 

glorious than any by-path decked with garish blossoms. 
Such pictures can never grow old or out of fashion— 
if there be such a thing in art—so long as human nat- 
ure endures. 

The most promising thing about Mr. Satterlee’s 
work is the variety of it. He is still comparatively 
young. ‘There is no telling what new fields of art he 
may yet invade with a masterpiece. Some of his hap- 
piest work has been in water colors. In this his tones 
are vivacious and he makes much of contrast. He 
has produced very meritorious work in simple black 
and white, particularly in religious subjects. He has 
also done some excellent portrait-painting. 








The Evening Star. 
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Solitaire. 


The prevailing characteristic of his 
work is seriousness. He rarely in- 
dulges in satire or humor, although the 
“Sphinx” pictures show his aptitude 
for fun. But ordinarily his work makes 
himsolemn. Every picture tells a story 
or conveys asentiment. Every picture 
shows careful preparation. There is 


composition in all his pictures as well 
as thought. He does not depend upon 
mere technique for his success. 

Mr. Satterlee is a member of the 
National Academy of Design, the Water 
Color Society, and the Etching Club. 
Among those who have studied under 
him may be mentioned C. C, Curran, 





The Lightened Load. 


by Theo. Gubimann. 


From photograph (copyright 1889), 
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C. T. Chapman, Clinton Falls, Perry 
Averill, the singer, Ernest Knaupfft 
and Granville Smith, the illustrator. 

Mr. Satterlee is tall and martial in 
appearance, but in speech and manners 
he is as gentle as a lady. He is still 
unmarried. His company is sought in 
the homes of the best families in New 
York. He is often a guest with his 
brother at the residence of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and others almost as well 
known. He usually spends his summers 
in study at Bellport, Long Island. 

His studio is in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, New 
York. Two blocks away is Calvary 
Church, of which he is a member. 
Away over at the east end of Twenty- 
third Street is a unique institution in 
which he is interested. It is where the 
Second Avenue Elevated road makes a 
sweep through Twenty-third Street into 
First Avenue. It is three blocks from 
Bellevue Hospital. In a neighborhood 
of factories and docks and saloons is 
the Tee-to-tem Workingmen’s Club, of 
which he is the vice-president. 

Mr. Satterlee’s interest in the poor 
is a natural trait of his character; but 
it was stimulated largely by his occupa- 
tion. He was always on the watch for 
striking and artistic models, and when- 
ever he saw a man with picturesque 
locks or garments gracefully tattered, 
he invited him to pose. Naturally, he 
ran across many a poor wretch who 
had seen better days, and he began sys- 
tematic efforts to restore to such their 
self-respect. 

If there is anything that moves the 
artist to earnestness of speech, it is to 
hear some one of his fashionable society 
friends say, “Well, I’ve had one ex- 
perience trying to reform a man, and 
that is enough for me. Why, he de- 
ceived me. I'll never be taken in 
again.” 

“Friend,” the artist will reply, “did 
you expect to gain anything for your- 
self by reforming your man? Don’t 
you know that we are bidden to forgive 
our brother seventy times seven times ? 
And were you unable to forgive once 
or twice? It takes more than one or 
two efforts to lift a fallen man. Not 
every poor fellow can be permanently 


improved—only about one in a dozen, 
I should say. But that one is worth 
all the effort put forth on the whole 
twelve. 

“The first necessity is to convince 
your man that you have nothing to 
gain from him in return for your kind- 
ness. Some men do not believe tna 
such a spirit as that. They always 
look for a hidden motive. They think 
you want to use them in some way. 
Or they become vain, and fancy there 
is something personally attractive 
about themselves, like one poor fellow 
whom I invited to come to my studio, 
because he had Jove’s own locks which 
I wanted to paint. Well, do you know, 
when he appeared he had had his hair 
cut close, so that the skin showed 
through, and he had ona new suit of 
clothes. He thought he would make 
himself as fine looking as possible. 

“Be a friend to a friendless man 
without hope of reward, and when at 
last he comes to realize it, he will do 
anything for you. There are thou- 
sands just hungering for human love 
and sympathy. After a while you can 
tell him to go to church or do anything 
else you please for his own good, but 
don’t preach to him until you have 
won his heart.” 

The Tee-to-tem Club was formed 
about three years and a half ago by the 
Rev. Dr. Satterlee. It is founded on 
the model of a London club for work- 
ingmen, which has been very success- 
ful. It is more exclusive than the 
London club as to the class of men 
admitted, requiring of each candidate 
a formal recommendation from some 
member. The number of members is 
limited to two hundred and twenty-five. 
There are billiard and pool rooms, a 
smoking-room and a gymnasium. 

Three or four times a week the es- 
thetic Walter Satterlee goes down to 
this east-side club to play cards with 
“the boys,” many of whom were intro- 
duced into the organization on his 
recommendation. Once every month 
they have a “ smoker,” enlivened some- 
times by a friendly set-to between a 
couple of gymnasium students. Less 


frequently they give a masquerade 
ball. 
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The workingmen pay an initiation 
fee of a dollar, besides a few cents in 
monthly dues. The Tee-to-tem Club 
represents not charity, but love. Wal- 
ter Satterlee and others give their 


he has even had professional burglars 
to pose for him, he has never lost any- 
thing through theft at the hands of his 
employees. For many Walter Satterlee 
has found employment, and many others 





A Peasant. 


friendship, companionship, and advice 
to their brethren of the factory, and 
both parties gain by it. 

Mr. Satterlee is a good judge of 
character. An artist has to be, else he 
could not portray character. Although 
he has had perfect strangers employed 
temporarily in his studio, and although 


he has pensioned till work was obtain- 
able. He is quietly doing for working 
men very much the same service that 
Miss Grace H. Dodge is doing for 
working girls, and both are actuated 
by the same motive, which is a relig- 
ious one. 

I have dwelt upon this side of his 
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character, because it throws light upon 
his art. It shows the earnestness and 
simplicity of the man, and, above all, 
his deep religious instincts. And this 
raises the question what could not such 
a painter accomplish if he were to 
throw overboard the whole troup of 
French fisherwomen, Alsatian peas- 
ants and airy-fairy allegories which 
Léon Bonheur bequeathed him, and 
devote himself heart and_ soul to 
American subjects of a religious char- 
acter. Do they never have scenes in 
Galilee Mission, right next door to the 
Tee-to-tem Club, worthy of an artist’s 
pencil? Is the heavenly radiance that 
lights up the face of Mrs. Baliington 
Booth when she exhorts her musical 
band of rescuers and rescued, unworthy 


of close study ? Such subjects may be 
unusual, and there might be no sale 
for them. But Mr. Satterlee does not 
work for money primarily. And if he 
hopes for permanent fame, how better 
can he win it than by representing 
some of the great characteristic relig- 
ious movements of his own time ? 

The glory of this age will not be its 
utilization of the powers of electricity, 
so much as its discovery of efficient in- 
struments of philanthropy. Why, a 
group of typical Tee-to-tem Club-men, 
enjoying a smoker, would have a his- 
torical value two centuries hence when 
multitudes of Alsatian peasants’ pict- 
ures are mouldering in forgotten gar- 
rets. 

George Montfort Simonson. 


HAREBELLS (GRIEF). 


SAT at even where the Becraft frowned 
Upon me with its furrowed brows of ledge, 
While ashen shades were falling, and around 
There drew the woven sackcloth of the sedge. 


Across the heaving bosom of the hill, 
A mocking sigh stole softly to my ear 
And told me that the lippets of the rill 
Were kissing their low-bended loves, the deer. 


The color faded from the highest flush ; 

The breath of evening stilled for my relief ; 
And fairy fingers in the solemn hush 

Slow tolled the trembling harebells for my grief. 


FIVE 


Randall Neefus Saunders. 


KISSES. 


IVE kisses, dear, I send to thee, 

One on the forehead, earnestly, 

That thou mayst think true thoughts of me. 
Two on the eyelids, each the key 
To open dreamland’s mystery, 
That thou mayst dream sweet dreams of me. 
Two on the lips, so tenderly, 
The pledge of love’s sincerity, 
That thou mayst love—love even me. 


Josephine P. Simrall. 























GEORGE WASHINGTON.* 


The Citizen, 


The Soldier, 


The Statesman, 


The Patriot. 


SrxtH INSTALMENT. 


ASHINGTON’S march of sev- 

enty miles through the Jerseys, 

with his ragged Continentals, 
in the teeth of winter, ended at the 
left bank of the Delaware, on Decem- 
ber 3, 1776. 

With provident forecast he had sent 
forward, from Hackensack, several of- 
ficers of his staff, with orders to take 
possession of all boats for thirty miles 
above and below Princeton, and they 
had collected near that town a flotilla 
of over one hundred row-boats and 
barges. 

The British army, commanded by 
Lord Cornwallis, wearied by the long 
chase, had halted at Brunswick to rest. 
Washington kept his scouts well to the 
rear to report their movements. 

The river, a full mile in width, filled 
with a swirling mass of ice, lay before 
him, and an army flushed with victory, 
and thrice the strength of his own, was 
advancing behind him. 

He called upon Glover’s regiment of 
sailor-soldiers from Marblehead to man 
the boats, and a hearty “ Aye, aye, sir,” 
rang out along their line. The surg- 
ing ice-field had no terrors for them. 

They had breasted the winds of 
many a winter along the bleak coast 
of New England, and had reefed or 
broken out their frozen sails, that 
clung to the tossing spars, while their 
rugged faces dripped with the salt 
spray flung from below. 

The artillery, army stores, and camp 
equipage were well stowed in the fish- 
ing boats and barges with the troops, 
and with many a strong pull at the 
oars, and much deft handling of sails, 


all were soon safely crossed to the 
right bank of the river, and Washing- 
ton took up his winter quarters three 
or four miles below Princeton, in Bucks 
County, Pa. 

The British army reached the Dela- 
ware on the morning of the 5th, but 
four hours after the rear guard of the 
Continentals had crossed it, and being 
without means to effect its passage, 
also went into winter quarters, estab- 
lishing strong posts at Trenton, Bor- 
dentown, and Burlington, with their 
main body at Brunswick. 

On December roth but two thousand 
men answered to the roll call of Wash- 
ington’s army. 

He had been deprived at that crit- 
ical period of five regiments of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
infantry, whose terms of service had 
expired, they resolutely refusing to re- 
enlist. Black despair seemed at that 
time to brood over the low-burning 
camp-fires of the ill-fed, poorly clad, 
and unpaid American soldiers, who had 
built their frosty bivouacs with the 
branches of trees in the woods that 
fringed the Delaware. ‘They were the 
forlorn hope of American iridepend- 
ence. 

Never did leader in a great cause 
have to bear so heavy a burden as 
rested upon the shoulders of Washing- 
ton in that darkest hour of the Revo- 
lution, and never did man more clear- 
ly prove that human virtue can rise 
superior to human calamity. 

The virgin Liberty, though peerless 
in her beauty, isa stern goddess. The 
pure flame that burns upon her altar 


* Begun in Tue Peterson MaGazine for June, 1895. 
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must be fed by her worshippers with 
constant self-sacrifice, and the noblest 
brow that ever wore her triumphal 
wreath has been clouded with sorrow 
and seamed deep with scars. 

In order to recruit his army, Wash- 
ington appealed directly to the Gov- 
ernors of all the States to raise and 
promptly forward new levies of troops. 
He at the same time effected a loan 
of fifty thousand dollars in specie, 
through Robert Morris, the patriot- 
banker of Philadelphia, to pay his 
penniless soldiers, pledging his estate 
as security. Virginia at that date was 
the wealthiest and most powerful of 
all the States, with a population equal- 
ling that of New York and Massachu- 
setts combined, and to her, as_ his 
mother - State, he earnestly appealed 
for aid ; and she instantly responded to 
his call by forwarding four regiments 
of her renowned riflemen, although the 
enemy was ravaging her coast. 

He wrote to her Governor : 


‘*T hope my countrymen of Virginia will rise 
superior to any losses that the whole navy of 
Great Britain can bring on them, and that the 
destruction of Norfolk and threatened devasta- 
tion of other places, will have no other effect 
than to unite the whole country into one indis- 
soluble band against a nation which seems to be 
lost to every sense of virtue and those feelings 
which distinguish a civilized people from the 
most barbarous savages.” 


Fearing that the Congress might take 
umbrage at his action, in appealing to 
the several States directly, as an inva- 
sion of its province, he thus justified 
himself in a letter to the president of 
that body : 


‘*It may be thought that I am ‘going a good 
deal out of the line of my duty to adopt these 
measures, or to advise thus freely. : 

‘* A character to lose, an estate to forfeit, the 
inestimable blessings of liberty at stake, and a 
life devoted, must be my excuse.” 


An event transpired at this time 
which, though lamented by the Con- 
gress and many in the Continental army, 
was really “a blessing in disguise.” 
General Charles Lee, despite the re- 
iterated orders of Washington, had 
been lingering for three weeks at 
Peekskill with his division, twenty-five 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


hundred strong, and started upon his 
march to unite with the army only 
when threatened with a court-martial. 

His command went into camp at 
Vealtown on December r2th, and on 
the same evening he proceeded to’ 
Baskinridge, four miles distant, with 
several officers of his staff and an es- 
cort of thirty infantry. 

On the following morning at sunrise 
he was there captured, at the White 
Tavern, where he was quartered, by a 
squadron of British dragoons engaged 
in scouring the country. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harcourt, who commanded the 
detachment, published a graphic ac- 
count of the exploit, in which he stated, 
that as he forced the door of the 
tavern, at the head of his men, Lee 
fell upon his knees in the hallway, and 
cried out, “ Mercy, mercy. For God’s 
sake, spare my life!” He was in his 
underclothes, and on being assured 
that there was no purpose to take his 
life, he begged leave to dress himself, 
but was at once tied on a horse and 
hurried off to Brunswick in his un- 
seemly dishadille, his gallant captor 
rightly dealing with him as a _ con- 
temptible poltroon, unworthy the treat- 
ment due a soldier. On his arrival at 
the British headquarters he claimed 
the right to take the oath of allegiance 
to the King, and receive the amnesty 
assured by General Howe’s recent proc- 
lamation to all who abjured the Amer- 
ican service ; but his claim was denied 
on the ground that he was taken in 
arms. 

He stated repeatedly to Colonel 
Harcourt (afterward Lord Harcourt) : 
“The game is up. ‘This unnatural 
rebellion must soon end.” 

It will be seen, hereafter, that while 
a prisoner he voluntarily formulated a 
plan of campaign against the American 
army ; that when he resumed his com- 
mand, upon being exchanged, he was a 
sworn servitor of the British crown, 
and thus covered himself with a black- 
ness of infamy which, by comparison, 
whitens even the treason of Benedict 
Arnold. 

Such was the man who, at the date 
of his capture, was being urged by a 
powerful faction in Congress, and by a 





















strong cabal in the army, for the post 
of commander-in-chief, in the place of 
the unsullied Washington. 

Who the conspirators were who en- 
gaged in that scheme of unspeakable 
infamy will be attested in these pages 
by the clearest proofs. Certain it is 
that General Putnam was one of the 
most active among them in the army, 
under the leadership of General Con- 
way, and that James Lovell, of Massa- 
chusetts, was their chicf confederate 
in the Congress. 

Having been reinforced on Decem- 
ber 21st by the arrival of General 
Gates with four regiments, and two 
regiments from Pennsylvania, together 
with Lee’s division, the command of 
which had devolved on General John 
Sullivan, of New Hampshire, a true 
patriot and most able commander, 
Washington determined to take the 
offensive. 

His military policy throughout the 
war was the offensive-defensive, and, 
like a skilled swordsman, he never 
failed to give point whenever there 
was a fair opening to pass within his 
adversary’s guard. His main objective 
point was Trenton, where there was a 
garrison of fifteen hundred Hessians 
commanded by Colonel Rahl, but his 
plan also included the capture of the 
lower posts of Bordentown and Bur- 
lington, at the former of which Gen- 
eral James Grant, the commander of 
the military district, had his headquar- 
ters, with a force of two thousand 
seven hundred British infantry. 

General Putnam was at Philadelphia 
with two thousand four hundred good 
troops, and Washington ordered him 
to report with his division without 
delay. 

He decided to make the attack on 
Trenton at the dawn of day on De- 
cember 26th, that time seeming most 
favorable for effecting a surprise, as 
the Hessian soldiers would then be 
still weighted down by their Christmas 
gorge of beef, beer, and rum, and what- 
ever else they may have managed to 
cram into their capacious maws. His 
plan was worthy of him, great master 
of strategy as he was, but never was a 
general-in-chief so inefficiently served. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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Putnam wilfully disregarded his or- 
der to join him with his command. 
Like the war-horse described: in the 
Bible he scented the battle afar off, 
but, unlike that martial steed, he did 
not clothe his neck with thunder and 
thrill with the sound of the trumpets. 
He remained as inert as the statue in 
front of the State-House at Hartford, 
Conn., which represents him in heroic 
attitude as a patriot-soldier with sword 


‘in hand—a monumental lie in bronze, 


over which the Muse of History must 
weep. 

General Gates, another member of 
the Conway cabal, was ordered to cross 
the Delaware at Bristol, and attack the 
post of Burlington, but he proved an 
arrant malingerer ; pretending serious 
illness, he left for Baltimore, there to 
intrigue with members of the Congress, 
which had fled to that city from Phil- 
adelphia, for an independent command. 

General Ewing was ordered to cross 
the river three miles below Trenton 
and take a position on the Bordentown 
road to cut the enemy’s line of retreat 
from Trenton to that post, but owing 
to the ice-drift and the want of a suf- 
ficient number of boats, as he stated in 
his report, he failed to effect the pas- 
sage. 

General Cadwallader crossed as or- 
dered near Bristol, but finding that he 
could not transport his artillery over, 
he returned with his division to the 
Pennsylvania shore. He utterly failed 
to comprehend the exigency which re- 
quired the co-operation of his command 
to insure the due execution of Wash- 
ington’s plan of attack. Had he pos- 
sessed a high order of soldierly intelli- 
gence he would have understood thet 
for the contemplated movement a sin- 
gle company of good infantry was of far 
greater value than his entire battery. 

Washington, with the force under 
his immediate command, numbering 
three thousand two hundred, crossed 
the river seven miles above Trenton, 
but owing to the rapid current and 
floating ice, the passage to the Jersey 
shore was not effected until daybreak. 

The weather was intensely cold, and 
several of his soldiers were frozen to 
death during the movement. 
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On the march to Trenton Greene’s 
brigade, which included three regiments 
of Virginia riflemen, was in advance, 
and entered the town by the Penning- 
ton road on the north side, just as 
Sullivan entered it from the west. A 
section of two pieces of artillery, with 
an infantry support of three companies, 
opened fire upon the advanced regiment 
of Greene’s brigade, and Washington 
led it in a charge that carried the guns 
and captured the supporting force. 

The Hessians, aroused by the firing, 
rushed out of their quarters into the 
driving storm of snow and sleet, with- 
out waiting to draw on their ten-pound 
spiked boots. 

It was but seven o’clock in the 
morning, and they made the air blue 
with their “dunder und blitzen,” evi- 
dently disliking to be shot at that early 
hour, notwithstanding England’s sol- 
emn guarantee that the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel should be paid six pounds 
twelve shillings sterling for every Hes- 
sian soldier killed. As they came in 
view the American riflemen, knowing 
the exact money-rating of their foes, 
seemed bent on breaking the British 
Exchequer. 

The attack lasted but fifteen min- 
utes, and two hundred of the enemy 
were killed and wounded, and nine 
hundred captured, together with six 
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brass pieces of artillery. Four hundred 
of them made their escape to Borden- 
town, all of whom would have been 
captured had General Ewing crossed 
the river and posted his command as 
ordered. 

Colonel Rahl, the commander of the 
garrison, the same gallant officer to 
whom Colonel Magaw surrendered his 
sword at Fort Washington, was mor- 
tally wounded. 

The American loss was three killed 
and fifteen wounded. Among the lat- 
ter were two officers, one of whom was 
Lieutenant James Monroe, of Virginia, 
who especially distinguished himself, 
and made the first practical application 
of the great’ American doctrine that 
bears his name by cutting down a stal- 
wart Hessian major, doubtless intend- 
ing thus to emphasize, even at that 
early day, his strong repugnance to all 
foreign intermeddling with American 
affairs. 

I cannot forbear noticing, at this 
point, the strange vicissitudes that at- 
tended that sterling patriot’s most use- 
ful and blameless life. First, an officer 
in the Continental army on the staff 
of the Commander-in-chief ; President 
of the United States for two terms ; 
then a justice of the peace in Virginia, 
drawing a needed salary of one hun- 
dred dollars a year ; and then a book- 
agent in New York City, engaged in 
selling Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
and an illustrated edition of the Holy 
Bible; dying finally in that city, where 
his body received decent burial through 
the charity of a friend, and rested for 
many years among strangers in a neg- 
lected grave, until it was borne back to 
his native soil under a resolution of 
the Virginia Legislature. 

As Washington was aware that the 
British forces would soon be concen- 
trated against him, he recrossed the 
Delaware with his prisoners, captured 
artillery, and a large quantity of com- 
missary, quartermaster, and ordnance 
stores, the fruits of his victory. 

As the enemy did not reoccupy 
Trenton, he decided to take post there, 
and on January 1st established his 
headquarters in that town, his army 
then having a total strength of five 
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thousand four hundred rank and file, 
with four field batteries, numbering six 
guns each. 

He was not apprised of the fact un- 
til he had crossed to the Jersey side of 
the river, that Lord Cornwallis was on 
the march from Brunswick for Trenton, 
at the head of an army of eight thou- 
sand three hundred veteran soldiers. 
He nevertheless resolved to hold his 
ground, and set over one-half of his 
force to intrenching, superintending the 
working parties, and staking out the 
lines in person. On the following 
afternoon, January 2d, a Strong column 
of the British army advanced upon the 
town and attempted to force a passage 
over the south bridge, a structure two 
hundred and fifty feet in length across 
the Assanpink, a deep, tortuous creek 
with a muddy bottom. The artillery 
that swept the bridge with its rapid fire 
was under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, and was 
supported by the brigade of General 
Nathaniel Greene, the son of the Rhode 
Island blacksmith, a faultless soldier 
and Washington’s right arm in battle. 

Washington himself superintended 
the operations, and seemed on that oc- 
casion as on many others to dare fate, 
for he took position at the bridge-head, 
mounted ona magnificent white stallion, 
throughout the heavy firing. 

The British, after two resolutely 
pressed assaults which were repulsed 
with severe loss to the two brigades 
engaged in them, ceased their attack 
at nightfall. Cornwallis having ordered 
_the troops stationed at Princeton, num- 
bering sixteen hundred men, to march 
to his support at daylight, felt assured 
of achieving a decisive victory on the 
morrow. A narrow stream only sepa- 
rated his splendidly equipped army of 
veterans from a force but half its nu- 
merical strength, composed in the main 
of raw troops, poorly armed, under the 
command of inexperienced officers. 
Lord Cornwallis was himself the fore- 
most general in Europe, the hero of the 
battle of Minden, and the future con- 
queror of India. It may be said here, 
properly, of that stainless soldier, that 
he was the only commander known to 
English history who, after having sur- 


rendered a British army in the field, was 
advanced to the highest military sta- 
tion by his government. 

The service on which he was en- 
gaged was one which neither his judg- 
ment nor his heart approved. He had 
voted steadily in the--House of Lords, 
with the elder Chatham, against Lord 
North’s ministry, in support of the 
rights of the colonies, and had earnest- 
ly opposed the employment of foreign 
mercenaries. But he wasa soldier, and 
his sense of duty obliged him to draw 
his sword in the cause of the Crown. 
Viewing the small and _ill-provided 
army in his front, his assurance of a 
near triumph for the British arms 
seemed fully warranted, and could he 
have anticipated Scott’s familiar couplet, 
he might have sent his great adversary 
a message in the warning words of 
Roderick Dhu : 


‘** Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own, 
No maiden’s arm is ’round thee thrown.” 


Washington knew that he was face 
to face with the supreme moment of 
his career, with a vastly superior force 
in his immediate front, and his army 
without any practicable line of retreat. 
In the presence of such an emergen- 
cy the commander who hesitates is 
lost. Washington did not hesitate: he 
detailed a large working party to 
strengthen the intrenchments, and that 
the enemy might be duly impressed 
with his energetic preparation for de- 
fence, he had a liberal ration of New 
England rum, a great promotor of 
noise, issued to each man in the detail. 
He reconnoitred the enemy’s line 
closely, and made a vigorous attack 
upon, and drove in, a strong picket on 
his right. He then, at midnight, silent- 
ly aligned his army, and marched out 
of Trenton on the west side. Passing 
beyond the British left and skirting 
the river, he made a forced march on 
Princeton. 

The movement was favored by the 
darkness of the night, and by the deep 
snow upon the ground preventing the 
sentinels of the enemy from hearing 
the usual sounds made by the artillery 
and wagon trains of an army on the 
march. 
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Before starting he had his camp-fires 
rekindled, so as to indicate through 
the night that Trenton was occupied 
by an alert force, intent upon making 
itself comfortable while awaiting the 
expected attack. 

His leading brigade, commanded by 
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by the deadly fire of the Americans, 
and to avoid being surrounded and 
captured, they retreated in hot haste, 
some going in the direction of Trenton 
and others toward Kingston. 

The loss of the enemy was about 
a hundred and fifty killed and wounded 





Major-General Israel Putnam. 
From a sketch by Trumbull. 


General Hugh Mercer, entered Prince- 
ton at daybreak. The garrison con- 
sisted of the seventieth, forty-fifth, and 
fortieth regiments of British infantry, 
under the command of Colonel Mau- 
hood. 

They were all up and aligned even 
at that early hour, being about to 
march for Trenton to reinforce Lord 
Cornwallis. Although they fought 
gallantly, their line was soon broken 


and four hundred and ten prisoners 
captured in the town and during the 
pursuit, which was pressed for ten 
miles along the Kingston road. 

The American loss did not exceed 
fifty, but among the killed was the 
noble General Mercer, and the daring 
Colonel Hazlett, the commander of the 
famous regiment of Delaware Rifles, 
that bore the soubriquet of “ The Blue 
Hen’s Chickens,” because of the “ dead- 
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game” qualities that they invariably 
displayed in battle. The plan and ex- 
ecution of this campaign along the left 
bank of the Delaware, and the moral 
and material benefits that it achieved 
for the cause of America, stamped 
Washington as the first soldier of the 
age. 

Frederick the Great, the very highest 
authority upon a military question, said 
of it: “It is a campaign that furnishes 
the most brilliant example of grand 
strategy known to the annals of war, 
and deserves to be studied by all stu- 
dents of military science.” - Washing- 
ton, on January 6th, went into winter 
‘quarters at Morristown, in Upper Jersey, 
while the British forces were confined 
to Brunswick and Amboy, where they 
were, practically, heldsjan a state of 
siege, all their lines*of €@mmunication 
with New York being cut, except by 
sea. 

General Putnam ahput this time 
again signalized that persistent disre- 
gard of the orders of the commander- 
in-chief that marked his whole-career 
in the army, and which so often 
wrought bitter disaster to the cause of 
America. He received an order from 
Washington on January 5th, while at 
Philadelphia, to march with his division 
at once and take post at Princeton. 

A considerable quantity of commis- 
sary stores had been-hauled to that 
point for his command, under guard of 
a regiment of New Jérsey-militia. 

In the absence of Putnam's’ division, 
he having failed to garrison the town 
as ordered, the militia being dissatisfied 
with their rations, broke into the com- 
missariat and plundered the stores. 
The following letter regarding that 
incident but faintly indicates how 
greatly Putnam fatigued the indigna- 
tion of Washington : 


“* MORRISTOWN, January 15, 1777. 
** CoL, JOSEPH REED, 
“* PRINCETON, N. J. 

** DEAR COLONEL: Many days ago I wrote to 
General Putnam, supposing him to be at Prince- 
ton, to have the stores rescued from the hands of 
the militia who had borne them off, and had no 
doubt that he had done it. 

‘* What, in the name of Heaven, he can be do- 
ing at Crosswicks, I know not, after my repeated 
wishes to hear of him at Princeton. 
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** Surely he is there by this time. In that case 
desire him, from me, to recover the stores, and 
bring the authors of the pillage to punishment, 
especially Colonel Chambers, to whom I have 
written on this subject. 

‘** Your's, etc., 
‘* GEO, WASHINGTON.” 


The Congress, which had fled to 
Baltimore early in December, returned 
to Philadelphia at this date, after adopt- 
ing-a resolution that constituted Wash- 
ington the. virtual Dictator of the 
United States, vesting in him unlimited 
powers. 

The committee that conveyed to him 
the resolution addressed him, through 
its chairman, John Adams, as follows : 


‘“* Happy it is for the people of this country, 
that the General of their forces can safely be in- 
trusted with the most unlimited power, and 
neither personal security, liberty, nor property, 
be, in the least degree, endangered thereby.” 


On March. 4th Congress, upon the 
earnest recommendation of Washing 
ton, passed an act to raise three regi- 
ments of artillery, five of cavalry, ana 
to establish a corps of engineers. 
General Knox was made chief of ar- 
tillery, and General Du Portail, a dis- 
tinguished French officer, was soon 
after appointed chief engineer of the 
Continental army. 

With the exception of a few incon- 
siderable operations, both armies re- 
mained inactive until far into the 
spring. 

The British-general, Burgoyne, was 
in Canada with an army ten thousand 
strong and marching upon the garri- 
sons in Northern New York, and Wash- 
ington was apprehensive that General 
Howe would either seize upon the 
passes of the Hudson and co-operate 
with Burgoyne by way of Albany or 
would cross the Delaware and march 
upon Philadelphia. He prepared to 
check both movements by posting the 
Eastern troops at Peekskill, on the 


Hudson, while with those from the 
Middle and Southern States he estab- 
lished an intrenched camp at Middle- 
brook, nine miles above Brunswick, 
where his new levies were drilled in 
the manual of arms and in the school 
of the battalion. 
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From the painting by Chappel, by permission of Johnson, Fry & Co. 
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His army at Middlebrook numbered, 
on June 3d, 6,850 of all arms, and the 
force at Peekskill 3,250, with eighteen 
pieces of artillery. 

On June 14th Howe advanced with 
his army to the vicinity of Middlebrook 
and endeavored to draw Washington 
from his fortified position, but he was 
too wise a commander to leave his 
vantage ground and hazard a battle 
with a greatly superior force in the 
open field. 

The British general then fell back 
toward Amboy, and Washington at- 
tacked his rear, capturing about two 
hundred prisoners, with the brigades of 
Greene and Maxwell, the latter com- 
posed of Virginia riflemen. Howe again 
advanced and offered battle, which 
Washington again declined ; but taking 
a strong position on the hills, those nat- 
ural fortresses of liberty, he in turn 
invited attack, but the wary British 
commander wisely refrained from ad- 
vancing upon lines so strongly posted, 
and finding his plans foiled, and weary 
of Washington’s Parthian system by 
which the flanks of his army were har- 
assed when it advanced, and its rear 
when it retreated, he crossed over to 
Staten Island on June 3oth, leaving 
the American army in undisputed pos- 
session of New Jersey. 

At this time a large British fleet be- 
gan assembling off Sandy Hook, and 
Washington was exceedingly anxious 
to know its destination, especially 
whether it was intended to operate 
against Philadelphia or Boston. 

Washington was thoroughly versed 
in all the arts by which a commander 
of an army must procure military in- 
telligence within the lines of the enemy, 
and his spy system was perfectly ar- 
ganized. Many of his secret agents 
near the British headquarters were 
women of high social position, profess- 
edly ardent Tories, but yet true pa- 
triots, who stooped to conquer, though 
at the cost of many a virtuous blush 
that reddened their fair cheeks. 

Man being, as Fanny Kemble termed 
him in her memoirs, “ the weaker sex,” 
they were able by their smiles to ex- 
tract many important military secrets 
from the sensitive bosoms of gay gal- 
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lants holding high rank in His Maj- 
esty’s army. Even Sir Henry Clinton, 
it may be said on good authority, did 
not, like the wise Ulysses, seal up his 
ears that he might not hear the song of 
the Sirens, and General Howe, it was 
well known, resembled King Solomon, 
except in the trifling matter of wisdom. 
Not one of the women thus employed 
betrayed the trust reposed in her. In- 
deed, it may truly be said, that no 
good cause ever met its betrayer in a 
woman. 


** Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she betrayed him with unholy tongue ; 
She while Apostles fled could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 


Washington, therefore, in his perplex- 
ity as to the destination of Admiral 
Howe’s fleet, sought the desired intel- 
ligence from one of his secret agents in 
New York. Many of my readers will 
doubtless be surprised at the agency 
through which he procured the cov- 
eted information. James Rivington, an 
English bookseller, was the publisher 
of a semi-weekly newspaper in New 
York, entitled Zhe Royal Gazette, which 
became so malignant in its attacks 
upon the American cause, that a patri- 
otic mob, soon after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, determined to hang him. 
He fled to the British man-of-war Asia, 
then in the harbor, and they had to 
content themselves with making wreck- 
age of his printing-presses. He went 
to London, but returned to New York 
with the British army in the following 
year, and resumed the publication of 
his paper, at the same time announcing 
himself as “ Printer to His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty the King.” 

For more than a year he had been 
“nursing his wrath to keep it warm,” 
and his paper out-Heroded Herod in its 
malevolent attacks upon the cause of 
America and its supporters. 

It abounded in caricatures of Wash- 
ington and his generals, as well as of 
the Congress, that were keenly relished 
by the British and their Tory allies. 

He even advocated the fiendish 
scheme, set forth in the book of Major 
Donkin, of Gage’s staff, to which I have 
heretofore referred, which the reader 

















will remember was to “ dip arrows into 
the matter of small-pox, and twang 
them at the American rebels in order 
to inoculate them, which would soon 
disband these stubborn, ignorant, and 
enthusiastic savages, such is their dread 
of that disorder.” 

Rivington by these base means came 
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in the American secret service was ef- 
fected through his (Rivington’s) wife, 
a woman of rare beauty and fine cult- 
ure and intelligence, and a native of 
New York, and that she made the ar- 
rangement with Washington in person, 
shortly before his evacuation of that 
city in November, 1776. 
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James Rivington. 


Printer to the King, and publisher of the ‘“‘ Royal Gazette ” in New York, Washington's Secret Agent. 


into high favor with the British author- 
ities, and Zhe Royal Gazette was des- 
ignated as the official organ of their 
army and navy. Yet certain it is, as 
attested by Washington’s official ac- 
count- book, that Rivington was his 
trusted and faithful secret agent in 
New York throughout the war. 

I learned from a grandson of Gen- 
eral Maxwell, who obtained the in- 
formation from papers left by that offi- 
cer, that the employment of Rivington 





It is shown by the accounts of Rob- 
ert Morris, of Philadelphia, the chief 
fiscal agent of the United States, that 
Rivington was paid monthly three hun- 
dred dollars in gold for his services, 
the money being delivered into the 
hands of his (R.’s) own special messen- 
ger, sent regularly through the Brit- 
ish lines from New York for that pur- 
pose. 

Washington soon learned through a 
document in cipher, delivered at one 
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ef his outposts in New Jersey, by a 
woman who was despatched with it by 
the trusty Rivington, that the British 
fleet was bound for Chesapeake Bay, 
to. co-operate with the British army 
that was soon to advance on Philadel- 
phia. Acting upon that timely piece 
of intelligence, he withdrew his forces 
from the Hudson, and marched with 
his entire army for Chester, Pa. While 
on the march he learned that the ad- 
vance of the enemy’s fleet had appeared 
in the Chesapeake, and he took post 
with a portion of his army at German- 
town, and thence went to Philadelphia 
to confer with Congress. 

While on that visit, in August, 1777, 
the Marquis de Lafayette, who had re- 
cently arrived from France, was pre- 
sented to him, and shortly after was 
commissioned a major-general in the 
Continental army. Although but twen- 
ty-one years of age, no lovelier char- 
acter than that of the noble and youth- 
ful champion of human liberty who 
drew his sword and shed his blood 
freely in the cause of a people not his 
own has ever appeared upon the his- 
toric stage. He had but recently ar- 
rived in America, in a vessel that he 
fitted out at his own expense, loading 


her with much-needed military stores, . 


including five thousand new muskets. 
He was accompanied by five officers of 
the French army, all accomplished 
soldiers, among them the Baron St. 
Mary. Although not trained in the 
art of war, he illustrated in action a 
high order of soldiership, and proved 
himself worthy to have worn the 
haughty crest of Bayard, or the snowy 
plume of Sidney. 

The British army landed near the 
mouth of Elk River, in Maryland, and 
Washington at once marched to op- 
pose their advance upon Philadelphia. 
He had but 11,000 men for duty, while 
Howe’s army numbered not less than 
18,000 veteran soldiers. 

He took up a strong position on the 
left bank of the Brandywine River, with 
his centre opposite Chadd’s Ford, and 
in obedience to the persistent demand 
of Congress, against his own judgment, 
prepared to give battle. 

The British army advanced early on 
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the morning of September 11th, and a 
brigade of Hessians attempted to force 
the passage of the ford, but was re- 
pulsed. Shortly before noon Washing- 
ton learned from one of his scouts that 
General Howe, with at least one-half 
of his army, was marching up the right 
bank of the Brandywine, with the in- 
tention evidently to cross the stream 
above and attack his right flank. 

He therefore decided instantly to 
take the.offensive against the force in 
his front, and gave the necessary order 
for that purpose. Before his order 
could be executed, however, Colonel 
Bland, of Virginia, reported to him 
that he had made a reconnoissance for 
seven miles above Chadd’s Ford, with 
a detachment of Count Pulaski’s Light 
Horse, and that the enemy was not ap- 
proaching from that direction, and that 
the movement to threaten his right 
flank was a mere feint to invite him to 
attack the entire British army that was 
still in position before him. Washing- 
ton, believing this report made to him 
by a reliable officer, countermanded 
his order to attack. He thus lost a 
golden opportunity to defeat Howe’s 


_ army in detail, for at that very moment 


General and Lord Cornwallis, with ten 
thousand men, were marching at a 
double quick to strike his right flank, 
having crossed the river at the Upper 
Forks, twelve miles above his position, 
leaving Generdl Knyphausen with only 
eight thousand men in his front. 

The attack on the right of the Con- 
tinentals was made by Lord Corn- 
wallis at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and at the same time Knyphausen 
forced the passage of the ford with his 
command. The whole American line 
was compelled to give way, five regi- 
ments of militia. having broken and 
fled early in the action. 

The battle lasted but one hour, and 
the result would have been even more 
disastrous than it really was but for 
the splendid conduct of Greene’s di- 
vision, that contested every foot of 
ground resolutely, and thus covered 
the retreat of Washington’s army, 
which lost, in killed and wounded, 


about nine hundred officers and men, 
and some five hundred prisoners, 
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The British loss was reported at four 
hundred and ten killed and wounded. 
General Lafayette received a severe 
gunshot wound in the right thigh 
while gallantly leading his division, 
but refused to leave the field. 

Washington fell back to German- 
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burst upon the opposing forces and SS! © 


ended the conflict. Washington’s 
troops, from their inferior cartridge- 
boxes, had their ammunition soaked 
with water, and he was obliged to re- 
treat. He fell back to Reading, where 
he intrenched strongly to protect the 
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Hero of the Battle of Long Island, to whom a monument was erected August 27, 1895, at Third Avenue and Fifth Street, Brooklyn. 


town, but after giving his army three 
days’ needed rest, and having been 
joined by a brigade of Maryland rifle- 
men under General Smallwood, again 
advanced to contest the march of the 
enemy, and crossed the Schuylkill on 
September 16th, and engaged the ad- 
vance of Howe’s army near the War- 
ren Tavern, on the Lancaster road, 
twenty-two miles from Philadelphia. 
The engagement had lasted a few 
minutes when a violent rain-storm 


vast quantity of provisions and ord- 
nance stores collected in that town, 
which was the chief depot of supplies 
for his army. 

Lord Cornwallis, at the head of two 
divisions of infantry, entered Philadel- 
phia on September 25th, the main body 
of Howe’s army taking post at Ger- 
mantown, twelve miles from that city. 
An incident occurred at this time 
which illustrates the infinite tact that 
Washington exercised to compose the 
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jealousy that prevailed among the high- 
er officers of his army, and the section- 
al feeling that existed in the ranks. 

General Greene addressed him a re- 
spectful letter, expressing deep regret 
that his division had received such a 
slight notice in the commander - in - 
chief’s report of the battle of Brandy- 
wine, to which Washington replied as 
follows : 


‘‘I fully appreciate your complaint. You, 
sir, are considered in this army my favorite offi- 
cer, and your division is composed of Southrons, 
my more immediate countrymen. Such are my 
reasons.” 


Although the Continental army had 
been defeated, it was not demoralized. 
There is a moral power in patriotism 
which nerves the man, conscious of 
having done his duty in his country’s 
cause, to bear the most bitter reverses 
with fortitude. 

Especially is this the case with sol- 
diers who have faith in their comman- 
der, and the soldiers of the Revolution 
saw in Washington not only the great- 
est master of the art of war, who was 
always ready to lead in battle where 
any dared to follow, but they revered 
him as the most exalted of human char- 
acters. 

With such a leader, whose majestic 
person, marking him as thé highest 
type of manhood, seemed a fit temple 
for his lofty virtues, they never doubted 
the justice of their cause or its final 
triumph under his wise guidance. 

But Washington did not permit his 
troops to brood over calamities in idle- 
ness while he could employ them ac- 
tively with any chance of success. He 
watched the enemy’s movements with 
sleepless vigilance, and discovering 
that Howe had detached five regiments 
under General Sterling to escort a pro- 
vision train from Chester to Philadel- 
phia, he promptly decided to strike a 
blow at the main body of the British 
army, then encamped in and around 
Germantown, and numbering about 
eight thousand infantry, with five field 
batteries and three hundred dragoons. 
His own force aggregated nine thousand 
three hundred of all arms. 

He made his attack on the enemy's 
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right front, and on the rear of his left 
flank, at sunrise on the 4th of October, 
and although the British troops held 
their ground bravely for some time, 
they were forced to give way, and re- 
treated through the town pursued by 
General Wayne’s division. 

Greene’s division at the same instant 
broke their centre, and there was the 
fairest promise of a decisive victory, 
although the enemy still kept up a 
desultory fire, when a most untoward 
event occurred that changed the fort- 
unes of the day. 

General Adam Stephen, of Virginia, 
after forcing the British left flark, 
pressed forward into the town just as 
Wayne had re-formed his troops to 
meet the enemy’s line that had opened 
fire on their front. 

Stephen was drunk, and rode rapidly 
along the rear of his division, ordering 
it to fire upon the command of Wayne, 
which he mistook for the enemy. The 
fire was very deadly, being delivered 
within forty yards, and Wayne’s sol- 
diers finding themselves between two 
fires, broke ranks and retreated in ut- 
ter disorder, communicating their pan- 
ic to other commands. The fog that 
gathered at daybreak became so dense, 
being deepened by the smoke of the 
guns during the attack, that the Ameri- 
cans could neither preserve any forma- 
tion nor distinguish their own men 
from the enemy. The obscurity gave 
the British a great advantage, as they 
were familiar with the ground, and they 
occupied several stone v‘ildings, from 
which they fired down upon the attack- 
ing forces with destructive effect. 

Washington drew off his army with 
the loss of six hundred killed and 
wounded and four hundred missing. 
General Howe reported his own loss at 
527 killed and wounded and 65 miss- 
ing. 

General Stephen was promptly court- 
martialled and cashiered. He was a 
daring and accomplished officer, and 
had served with distinction under 
Washington’s command in the French 
war. His untimely fall was universally 
regretted in the army, but it proved to 
be a useful warning to other officers 
against the free indulgence in “ that 




















GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


perilous stuff” that weighs upon the 
brain, and has withered the laurels 
upon the brow of many a hero. 

Washington in his report of the 
battle said truly : 


“Tf it had not been for a thick fog which ren- 
dered it so dark at times that we were not able to 
distinguish friend from foe at the distance of 
thirty yards, we should, I believe, have made a 
decisive and glorious day of it. But Providence 
designed otherwise, for after we had driven the 
enemy a mile or two, and after they were in the 
utmost confusion and flying before us in most 
places ; after we were upon the point, as it ap- 
peared to everybody, of grasping a coiplete vic- 
tory, our own troops fled with precipitation and 
disorder. How to account for this 1 know not ; 
unless, as I have before observed, the fog repre- 
sented to them their own friends for a reinforce- 
ment of the enemy, as we attacked in different 
quarters at the same time, and were about clos- 
ing the wings of our army when this happened.” 


General Howe in his report said, 
“T have given the rebel army a signal 
defeat at Germantown;”’ but the blow 
that his army had received where it was 
strongest had a most demoralizing ef- 
fect upon it, and, in heart, he was no 
doubt ready to exclaim, with King 
Pyrrhus, “If we win another such vic- 
tory we are ruined.” 

He saw that he had to’ deal with an 
adversary whom no disaster could dis- 
pirit, and who, like Anteus, the famed 
Greek wrestler, rose with renewed 
strength after every fall. Howe, there- 
tore, became most wary, and concen- 
trated all his forces in Philadelphia. 

The camp of the Continentals at 
White Marsh, where Washington had 
intrenched his army, resounded with 
many aloud hurrah in the latter part 
of October, for the news had come to 
them that Burgoyne and his army had 
surrendered at Saratoga. 

The campaign against the British 
in the Northern Department, which 
ended so disastrously to the expedition 
led by that General, had been planned 
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by Washington, and most ably executed 
by General Philip Schuyler, a com- 
mander possessed of the highest order 
of ability, the latchets of whose shoes 
Gates was not worthy to unloose. 

Yet, upon the demand of the New 
England delegation, Congress had su- 
perseded Schuyler with that military 
charlatan, the co-conspirator of the 
traitorous Charles Lee in the plot to 
remove Washington from the command 
of the Continental army. Gates thus 
reaped laurels where he had not sowed 
any, for when he took command Bur- 
goyne’s situation was hopeless, his com- 
munications with all sources of supply 
being dominated by the army under 
Schuyler, numbering fifteen thousand, 
while the British force did not exceed 
six thousand five hundred. General 
Daniel Morgan, the true hero of the 
battle of Saratoga, related at the close 
of the war the following details of an 
interview that he had with Gates on 
the day after the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. I give the words of the re- 
nowned commander of Virginia Rifle- 
men, the victor of the Battle of Cow- 
pen’s, who bore upon his breast, tattooed 
with large letters in India ink, the 
motto “ Liberty or Death.” 

Said Morgan, as reported in the Will- 
iamsburg (Va.) Gazette : 


‘* General Gates sent me a message to attend 
him at his quarters, which I did. He professed 
much admiration for me, and then he said, 
‘General Morgan, you should know that the 
Army and the Congress are very much dissatis- 
fied, and quite justly so, with the conduct of the 
war by the commander-in-chief, and many of the 
best officers threaten to resign unless a change is 
made.’ I interrupted him, and made answer, 
‘Sir, I know nothing of the kind. That is not 
the opinion of the army. I have sir, but one 
favor to ask of you, which is, that you never 
mention this damned detestable subject to me 
again! Under no other command than General 
Washington will I ever serve.’” 


I. J. Mackey. 


(To be continued.) 
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A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


“NH, ma, get it,” says Jemima. 
“You'll never regret it, mad- 
am,” says the sewing-machine 
agent. “ You can easily pay me five 
dollars down, and a dollar a month’ll 
never be missed. You'll never get an- 
other such a bargain. Why, that ma- 
chine,” with a burst ‘of eloquence, 
“cost us thirty-one dollars ; we don’t 
make a cent on ‘it, not a cent. We 
merely sell it that way to introduce our 
make,” etc. 

Farmer Pemberton’s wife looks long- 
ingly at the machine, then down at her 
rough, toil-worn hands, thinks of all 
the years they have ceaselessly toiled 
with needle and thread, doing every bit 
of the sewing and mending for ten rol- 
licking, rosy-cheeked boys and girls, 
besides keeping her husband’s clothes 
in order. 

The thought of her husband causes 
her to give one more longing look at 
the machine ; then she shakes her head, 
sighs audibly, and says : 

_“?’Taint any use wishing for it, Mimy. 
Your pa’s said, time and agin, he 
wouldn’t give one house room.” 

“Mimy ” looks distressed ; but glanc- 
ing at her mother’s patient face, with 
disappointment written upon every line 
of it, she keepssilent. The agent sees 
he is losing ground and commences 
again, persuasively, 

“Now, madam, if you have no objec- 
tions, I’ll just leave the machine for a 
month’s trial free of charge. Perhaps 
by that time you and your daughter can 
hit upon some plan to pay for it with- 
out bothering your husband anything 
about it.” 

Mrs. Pemberton is about to shake 
her head against this argument; but 
the sight of her daughter’s eager young 
face, and the thought of the new white 
dress to be made, with its rows of 
ruffles and zucks, decides her to allow 


the machine to remain on the above 
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conditions. Then the little 
agent bows himself out. 

“What will your pa say?” asked 
Mrs. Pemberton, in a frightened voice, 
as soon as the door closed upon him. 

“Oh, he won’t say anything,” replied 
Jemima, “as long as it’s nothing out of 
his pocket. I wish to goodness we 
could keep it. Pa can buy thrashin’ 
machines an’ corn huskers, an’ drills, - 
an’ ploughs, an’ everything else to 
do his work with; but here you’ye 
scrimped and worked and saved and 
done all your own sewing by hand. for 
forty years. It’s a wonder to me he’s 
willing to buy your needles and thread.” 

“Oh, Mimy,” said her mother, re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, if he wasn’t able to get it, I 
wouldn’t say anything,” went on Jem- 
ima. “But here’s Bobbets’s got one, 
an’ they haint half as well off as pa. I 
think it’s a shame that we can’t have 
things like other folks has got ’em.” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t mind, Mimy,” said 
the girl’s mother, soothingly ; “‘ mebby 
you'll have things some day, an’ it don’t 
make no difference bout me. Your pa 
means well, I reckon.” 

Mimy caught at the tremble in the 
voice, and said, remorsefully : 

“T haint complaining of. you, ma; 
but I wish he’d do what he means.” 

Nothing more was said on the sub- 
ject at that time, and when Farmer 
Pemberton came home that evening, 
being in an unusually amiable frame of 
mind, owing to the fact that wheat had 
risen five cents on the bushel, he made 
no objections to the sewing-machine 
remaining in the house for the time 
specified in the agreement, “ pervided,” 
he said, “that the wimmen folks 
wouldn’t be a-doggin’ at him to buy it 
fur ’em.” 

Jemima assured him that they 
wouldn’t “dog,” and then everything 
went on smoothly for the next three 


polite 




















weeks. Never was such wonderful 
sewing turned out. Jemima’s dress had 
fifteen ruffles upon the skirt, besides 
numerous tucks and puffs. Even the 
boys’ waists had wonderful little frills 
down the front and around the wrist- 
bands. Farmer Pemberton was not 
forgotten, and his poor little faded wife 
bought enough brand new muslin with 
her egg money to make him a fine shirt. 
She took extra pains with the stitch- 
ing of it, though Jemima said, “ pa’d 
never thank her for it,” and he didn’t. 

The nearer the time came to give the 

machine up, the more the two women 
seemed to cling to it. One day Jem- 
ima went out to gather the eggs and 
came back with a radiant face, and a 
basket filled to the brim with the fresh 
golden treasures. 
. “Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, closing 
the door witha bang, “I’ve found three 
new hen’s nests, and I’ve thought of a 
way to pay for the machine.” 

Her mother looked up incredulously. 
“ How ?” she asked. 

“Well,” explained Jemima, “you 
know he said we could pay five dollars 
down and a dollar a month till it’s 
paid ?” 

“ Well ?” interrogatively. 

“Well,” repeated her daughter, taking 
a fresh breath, “you know we’ve got 
five dollars saved up to get a new car- 
pet. Let’s take that, and maybe we can 
do sewing for the neighbors and get it 
back again.” 

Mrs. Pemberton’s face fell. “ But 
that’d leave us owin’ twenty-six dollars, 
Mimy. How’d we ever git that paid 
off ?” 

“ Now wait till I tell you,” went on 
Jemima, a trifle impatiently, “ I’m clear 
out o’ breath, hurrying so fast. You 
know pa lets us have all the money we 
make off of the eggs, and that’s over 
three dollars a month.” 

“ Yes,”’ assented her mother. 

“Well, we could take a dollar or so 
out of that, and pa’d never need know 
anything about it.” 

Farmer Pemberton’s 


wife looked 


amazed. Poor soul, during all these 
forty years of married life, never once 
had she put her will up against that of * 
her husband, 
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“ Oh, Mimy,” she said, in a shocked 
voice, “I wouldn’t do sich a thing for 
the, world ; besides, your father’d see 
the machine settin’ round an’ what’d 
we tell him?” 

Jemima’s spirits drooped for a mo- 
ment, then she brightened again. 

“ Oh, ma, gran’pa’s comin’ over Fri- 
day. We could tell pa he bought it for 
us.” 

“W’y, Jemimy Pemberton !” was all 
her mother could say, in a voice more 
shocked, if possibie, than before.” 

“Well, he would be giving it to us in 
the long run,” insisted Jemima, stoutly. 
“Didn't he give you the Brahma hens 
to start with, and haint you raised the 
chickens and cared for ’em ever since ?”’ 

“ Y-e-s,” hesitatingly. 

“Then if we take the money from 
the eggs, haint that purty near as if 
gran’pa give us the money, when he 
give us the hens ?” 

“I don’t know,” in a doubtfu! tone, 
“but it don’t seem right, somehow. 
La, what’d your pa say?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Jemima _ retorted, 
somewhat irrelevantly ; “ pa’ll be glad 
enough if he thinks he’s getting it for 
nothing. I know pa.” 

Mrs. Pemberton might have said with 
more truth, that she knew him also, 
from bitter experience ; but she did 
not, and after a little more persuasion 
from the fearless Jemima, she con- 
sented to become a silent partner in 
the transaction. 

“For you know, Mimy,” she con- 
cluded, “ I couldn’t face your pa in it ; 
I jist couldn’t.” 

Jemima’s grandfather came over 
from Pollstown on Friday, as they had 
expected, and went away the following 
Saturday. When Farmer Pemberton 
came home from town Saturday after- 
noon, the first thing he heard was 
Jemima’s fresh young voice. 

“Oh, pa,” she exclaimed, taking 
hold of his arm with an affected burst 
of enthusiasm ; “don’t you think, 
gran’pa bought the machine for us.” 

Her father grunted out something 
about “ wastin’ money on new fangled 
flubdubry,” and then picked up the 
paper. Mrs. Pemberton, who had been 
listening from the kitchen, scalded her 
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fingers in her excitement, and hardly 
breathed till her husband had gotten 
up and gone off to feed the “ stock.” 
Her tender conscience lashed her ter- 
ribly for being a partner, even though 
a silent one, in such deceit. Jemima 
was jubilant, and when the agent 
called the following week, she handed 
him the five dollars without a single 
qualm of conscience. Their plan 
worked gloriously for a time. The five 
dollars was soon made back again, and 
the dollar a month, and sometimes 
more, was always forthcoming. Farm- 
er Pemberton’s wife would have been 
little less enthusiastic than her daugh- 
ter, had it not been for the fact’ that 
she was in constant dread of her hus- 
band learning of their duplicity. Still 
she argued to herself, again and again, 

“The hens’s mine ; I’ve allus tended 
*em, an’ Eph’s said hisself Mimy an’ 
me could have the egg money.” 

They had had possession ofe the 
machine now over a year, and, by strict 
economy, been able to pay all but 
eleven dollars upon it. Thanksgiving 
was near at hand and Jemima was busy 
making over an old dress ; for the new 
church was to be dedicated upon that 
day, and the country people from all 
the neighboring towns were to be pres- 
ent. On the Wednesday morning be- 
fore Thanksgiving, Farmer Pemberton 
came up from the barn in a more mel- 
low frame of mind than he had been 
for months. 

“ Hanner,” said he, magnanimously, 
putting his hand down in his pocket 
and drawing out some change, “ here’s 
a dollar. Go and buy you an’ Mimy 
a new calicer dress with it.” 

His wife looked up in amazed won- 
der. What on earth was going to hap- 
pen? Never before had he ever given 
her a cent of money ; what she need- 
ed, ahsolutely needed, he had bought 
himself. The egg money had always 
been her own and Jemima’s, but they 
were supposed to be saving that. 

“There, don’t go to  snifflin’ ;” 
roughly, but not unkindly, as his wife 
showed signs of a tearful deluge. She 
felt more remorseful than ‘ever now, 
and came near confessing all about the 
machine ; but just then Jemima nudged 
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her and whispered, when her father’s 
back was turned : 

“ Pa’s got something on his mind; 
just you wait.” 

All through dinner Farmer Pember- 
ton seemed restless and uneasy, and 
after clearing his throat, and pretend- 
ing to look for his hat when he knew 
just where to look for it all the time, 
he said, with affected indifference’: 

“Hanner, I traded all the Brahma 
chickens off a while ago to Will Axton, 
for his old drill.” 

He waited: for some reply from his 
wife, but none: came. Then he went 
on, a trifle more nervously than before. 

“The drill cost him thirty-five dol- 
lars, an’ it’s most as good as new; 
so I thought while I’s gittin’ such a 
bargain I might aswell make the 
trade.” 

Still Mrs. Pemberton had nothing to 
say-; she kept on making a great show 
of washing the dishes; but her eyes 
were filled with tears and her heart was 
filled with consternation. What would 
she do? Her husband would have to 
be told about the machine now. ‘That 
was an assured fact, and Jemima had 
gone over to a neighbor’s on an errand. 
There was nothing left for her to do 
but tell him herself and trust to Provi- 
dence for the rest. 

“ Well, what do you think about it ?” 
asked the farmer at length, after wait- 
ing in vain for her to speak. 

“Oh, Eph,” she faltered, “I don’t 
keer nothing about the chickens if you 
thought it was best to sell ’em; but 
Mimy an’ me had been calkerlatin’ to 
finish payin’ for the machine with the 
egg money.” 

“Finish payin’ for the machine,” re- 
peated her husband, in no gentle tone. 
“Didn’t gran’pap pay fur the machine 
out an’ out?” 

“No,” striving in‘: vain to keep the 
tremble out of her voice. “ Mimy an’ 
me hadn’t orter a-told you that, but 
her heart’s jest set on a sewing-ma- 
chine ; an’ we thought, as pap gave me 
the chickens, it’s most like him a-buy- 
in’ the machine to let the egg-money 
go on it.” 

It was out now, and. frightened. as 
the woman was, she felt greatly re- 
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lieved to have the guilty secret off her 
conscience. 

“ How much do you owe yit on the 
thing?” in a calm voice, almost too 
calm, from her husband. 

“Leven dollars,” brightening at such 
unusual behavior. 

“’Leven dollars,” he thundered ina 
voice that almost shook the poor little 
woman off her feet, and took all the 
brightness out of her face, “ Hanner 
Pemberton, I'll never pay it, never. 
Pay ‘leven dollars out of my pocket 
fora lot of tomfoolery? If you hadn’t 
sneaked around about it, I might a-give 
you the money; but you'll not git a 
cent out o’ me now, not a cent.” 

“ But Eph,” sobbed his wife from be- 
hind her faded gingham apron, “ we've 
got twenty dollars paid on it.” 

“] don’t keer if you’ve got forty dol- 
lars paid on it, I’ll not give a red cent 
on it, so the feller that sold it to you 
may as well come an’ take it away 
ag’in.” 

And he went out slamming the door. 
Jemima came home shortly and heard 
the whole story from her mother. 
Motherlike she tried to hide the redness 
of her eyes by means of a huge sun- 
bonnet, and the disappointment in her 
heart by assumed indifference ; but 
what a pitiful excuse for hypocrisy it 
was. Jemima’s sharp eyes saw through 
it at once. 

“It’s too bad,” she said, indignantly. 
“T wouldn’t a-thought it of pa.” 

“Well, ’Mimy, mebbe he didn’t have 
the money to spare,” making a weak de- 
fence in favor of the absent husband. 

“Now, ma, you know very well he 
had it,” insisted Jemima, her eyes fill- 
ing with angry tears at the thought of 
the unfinished dress and the lost twenty 
dollars. 

“Oh, don’t, *Mimy, don’t cry. I 
can’t stand it,” said her mother, giving 
way and sobbing outright. “I don’t 
keer fur myself; but it’ll jist kill me if 
you take on about it.” 

Then Jemima dried her tears, and 
putting her arms round her mother’s 
neck, turned comforter, and even made 
a faint attempt at a joke about some- 
thing or other, no matter what, so long 
as she persuaded her mother the loss 
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of the machine did not matter a great 
deal to her. 

Meanwhile, Farmer Pemberton had 
hitched up the horses to the big wagon 
and wended his way toward the village 
five miles off, in no enviable frame of 
mind. A storm had been brewing all 
day and he had barely reached town in 
time to escape its terrible fury. Small 
trees were fairly taken up by the roots 
and the lightning played havoc with 
the neighboring roofs. The farmer’s 
conscience was not altogether at rest ; 
but such consciences have a way of 
shifting their responsibility upon other 
people. 

The storm had abated at length, and 
he was making ready to start home, 
when he noticed an excited crowd 
gathering in front of the post-office. 
Bill Aims, one of the men in the crowd, 
saw him and came over to where his 
wagon was standing. 

“ Anything particular goin’ on, Bill?” 
he asked. 

“‘Yes, Pemberton,” Bill replied, in an 
unsteady voice, “some stranger’s come 
up from down your way and says a 
house ‘bout five miles out’s been 
struck by lightnin’.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired Farmer Pem- 
berton, not because he doubted. the 
truth of the statement, but because it 
was the first thing that came into his 
mind. ‘“W’y, that must be somers 
round in my neighborhood.” 

“Yes, Pemberton,” replied Bill, ner- 
vously, “ we’re afraid it is your house. 
The stranger says it stands back from 
the road a piece, an’ he thought the 
folks name ’at lived there sounded like 
Pembers or Pemberton.” 

Farmer Pemberton’s ruddy face grew 
pale and paler still, as he took note of 
the solemnity and pity in the man’s 
voice. 

“Was anyone hurt, Bill ?” he asked, 
huskily. 

“ Yes,” looking away with moist 
eyes. “He said the old woman was 
struck, Pemberton, but mebby not 


‘dead ; he don’t think she’s dead,” Bill 


repeated, trying to alleviate the blow. 
Farmer Pemberton drew his trem- 


bling limbs into the wagon, and his 
Not an- 


companion followed silently. 
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other word passed between them ; but 
the farmer's thoughts were busy. He 
could see the dead face of his wife in 
every fence-corner, pale, silent, and re- 
proachful. 

How patiently she had stood by him 
all these forty years, without a single 


word of complaint. How mean and 
selfish he had often been. In fact he 
could not remember to have ever been 
anything else. He pictured his wife in 
the early days of their married life; a 
healthy, rosy-cheeked country girl, full 
of mirth and good spirits. How soon 
she became a care-worn drudge for him 
and his children. He had been full of 
remorse after his first child died, and 
really meant to be kinder; but the 
crops failed that year, so his good reso- 
lutions were swallowed up in brooding 
over the loss of a few hundred dollars, 
and he became, if possible, more sullen 
and morose than before. 

But his thoughts came back to the 
present. His faithful wife was dead 
now, perhaps, and he had refused that 
very day to give her a paltry eleven 
dollars to finish paying for a sewing- 
machine. He had spent hundreds of 
dollars in making improvements upon 
his farm; but not one dollar had he 
ever expended to lighten this woman’s 
burdens, who had been his tireless 
helpmate for these forty odd years 
past. Her tear-dimmed blue eyes had 
haunted him all the way to town; he 
had had half a mind when he got out 
to the barn to go back and give her the 
eleven dollars; but his better nature 
did not conquer, and now he would 
gladly give her the whole amount, were 
it to do over again. He acknowledged 


to himself and God, humbly, that he 
had no right to trade the chickens to 
anybody for any sum of money. 

But their drive was almost at an 
end, and+«Farmer Pemberton dreaded 
more and more the sight of his moth- 
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erless children and his storm-beridden 
home. Suddenly his face brightened 
wonderfully, and he seized the arm of 
his companion. 

“ Look, Bill,” he exclaimed, joyfully, 
“T b’lieve it’s Temperton’s house ’at’s 
struck, ’stead o’ mine. Don’t you see 
it a-burnin’ from here ?” 

Bili did see it and rejoiced with him, 
even though their gain was Temper- 
ton’s loss. By this time they were at 
the gate, and a neighboring farmer in- 
formed them that the household goods 
had mostly been saved, and that “ the 
old woman was comin’ round.” 

Farmer Pemberton almost broke 
down for the first time in his life, when 
he found for a certainty that his own 
household was safe, and something like 
a prayer went up to heaven from the 
very bottom of his heart. When he 
reached home, the dapper little agent 
was just making ready to move the 
machine out of the door into his 
buggy. 

“Looky here, young feller,” says a 
voice, that the Pemberton family hard- 
ly recognized, “ put that ’ere machine 
down, an’ make out them papers an’ 
git. Here’s your ‘leven dollars.” 

The agent pocketed the money and 
made out the papers as requested in a 
very short space of time, then politely 
made his exit. Farmer Pemberton 
turned to his wife, with a crisp ten- 
dollar bill in his hand. 

“Here, Hanner,” he said, unstead- 

ily, “ I’ve been a brute long enough, an’ 
if you’re willin’ to let bygones be by- 
gones, we'll commence all over ag’in 
Thanksgivin’ mornin’ by goin’ to meet 
in. 
And “Hanner” just put her arms 
around his neck, as she had not done 
for these forty years past, and sobbed 
ina voice that spoke volumes of thanks- 
giving: 

“Oh, Eph!” 


Minnie Thomas Boyce. 

















Colonel! David Crockett. 





From an old wood engraving. 


AMERICAN FRONTIER HEROES. 


Il.—DAVY 


CROCKETT. 


“ Be sure you're right ; then go ahead.” 


T is the voice of Davy Crockett, the 
bear-hunter of West Tennessee, 
that started this motto rolling 

along at the other end of the century, 
and it has gone on gaining in popular- 
ity ever since; to-day it may not im- 
properly be called the characteristic 
saying of Americans. 

The author of the proverb is all but 
forgotten. When he was alive many 
persons refused to take him seriously, 
regarding his fame as merely the result 
of a happy turn in fortune’s wheel. 
When he proved his worth by lay- 
ing down his life in the cause of 
Texan liberty, he became a national 
hero for atime. But other events and 


other heroes have thronged thick and 
fast upon the stage of American his- 





and and 


honest 
Crockett is in danger of being crowded 


tory, rough Davy 
out. The paucity of obtainable litera- 
ture about him, in even the largest li- 
braries, is amazing. 

And yet he wrote a life of himself, 
full of native humor and _ idiomatic 
American expressions, calculated, as 
he says in the preface, to make the 
reader exclaim: ‘‘The very thing it- 
self—the exact image of the author.” 
Even the errors in spelling and construc- 
tion are quaint and entertaining. It 
ought to pay some publisher to issue a 
new edition of this book with a supple- 
ment recounting the glorious close of 
Crockett’s picturesque career. 

Colonel David Crockett was born at 
Limestone, on the Nolachuky River, 
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in Tennessee, August 17, 1786. His 
father, who was of Irish birth, and had 
been a soldier in the American Revolu- 
tion, tried various vocations, and finally 
opened a tavern for teamsters, on the 
road from Abingdon to Knoxville. At 
that time all commerce between the 
frontier and the East was carried on by 
means of wagons, and a considerable 
class of the population was continually 
employed in this way. 

In such surroundings the boy gréw 
to the age of twelve, when he, was sent, 


for the first time in his life, to~school-. 


Here he was so unfortunate as to get 
into a fight with another scholar, and 
fearing a flogging from his teacher, and 
another one from his father, he ran 
away. For three years he lived on the 
road with the teamsters, once being on 
the point of shipping with a sea-captain 
for London. But after a while, the long- 
ing for home got the better of him and 
he started back to the Nolachuky 
River. The last teamster he was with 
took up a collection, amounting to three 
dollars, for him, explaining to the other 
teamsters, in Crockett’s own language, 
that, “I was a poor, little straggling 
boy, and . . . . that I was with- 
out money, though I had a long journey 
before me through a land of strangers, 
where it was not even a ‘rilderness.” 

To the men of the bo: der the wilder- 
ness was a great pantry, if only one had 
a gun. But it was “not even a wil- 
derness” through which Davy was to 
travel three hundred miles. 

When he reached home he worked 
a year to pay off his father’s debts, 
amounting to $76, and was then de- 
clared free to do ashe liked. He never 
got that whipping. 

He took his first lesson in reading 
and writing soon after this. He mar- 
ried at a very early age, and settled in 
the wildest part of the State, where he 
distinguished himself as a hunter. 

In 1813 the Creek War broke out ; 
he volunteered, and, under General 
Jackson, saw some pretty hot fighting. 
In one Indian village the following 
scene occurred, after the town had 
been surrounded and the inhabitants 
had discovered “that they were our 
property :” 


‘We took them all prisoners that came out to 


us. “> ... #but I saw some warriors run into 
a house, ‘until Ig@ounted forty-six of them. We 
pursued them until we got near the house, when 
we saw a squaw ‘sitting in the door, and she 
placed her feet against the bow she had in her 
hand,-and then took an arrow, and, raising her 
feet, she drew with all her might, and let fly at us, 
and she killed aman, whose name, I believe, was 
Moore.. He was’a lieutenant, and his death so 
enraged us.all, that she was fired on, and had at 
least twenty balls blown through her. This was 
the first. man I ever saw killed with a bow and 
arrow. . We now shot them like dogs ; and then 
set. the: house on fire and burned it up with the 
forty-six warriors in it.” 


Another village was occupied by 
friendly Indians, but a force of hostiles 
was encamped around it when the army 
came up and quietly.encompassed the 
besiegers and besieged. When every- 
thing was ready, a company of scouts, 
under Colonel Russell, was sent on to 
precipitate the battle, and the hostiles 
getting wind of their approach, proceed- 
ed to lay a trap for them, not knowing 
of the larger force closing in on them 
from all sides. Says Colonel Crockett : 


** They were all painted as red as scarlet, and 
were just as naked as they were born, They had 
concealed themselves under the bank of a branch 
that ran partly around the fort in the manner of 
ahalf-moon. Russell was going right into their 
circle, for he couldn’t see them, while the In- 
dians on the top of the fort were trying every 
way to show him his danger. But he couldn't 
understand them. At last two of them jumped 
from it and ran and took his horse by the bridle, 
and pointing to where they were, told him there 
were thousands of them lying under the bank. 
This brought them to a halt, and about this mo- 
ment the Indians fired on them, and came rush- 
ing forth like a cloud of Egyptian locusts and 
screaming like all the young devils had been 
turned loose, with the old devil of all at their 
head. Russell’s company quit their horses and 
took into the fort, and their horses ran up to our 
line, which was then in full view. The warriors 
then came yelling on, meeting us, and continued 
until they were within shot of us, when we fired 
and killed a considerable number of them. They 
then broke like a gang of steers, and ran across 
to our other line, where they were again fired on ; 
and so we kept them running from one line to 
the other constantly under a heavy fire, until we 
had killed upwards of 400 of them. They fought 
with guns and also with bows and arrows ; but at 
length they made their escape through a part of 
our line which was made up of drafted militia, 
which broke ranks, and they passed. We lost 
fifteen of our men, as brave fellows as ever lived 
or died. We buried them all in one grave, and 
started back to our fort.” 
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Although Crockett had enlisted for 


only sixty days, he continued to serve | 


through this and the first Seminole war, 
acting as hunter and scout most of the 
time. Hecloses this part of his history 
with this charming touch of nature : 


‘* Nothing more, worthy of the reader’s atten- 
tion, transpired till I was safely landed at home 
once more with my wife and children. I found 
them.all well and doing well ; and though I was 
only a rough sort of a backwoodsman, they seemed 
mighty glad to see me, however little the quality 
folks might suppose it. For I do reckon we love 
as hard in the backwood country jas any people 
in the whole creation.” 


Crockett now removed still further 
from civilization, and settled at Shoal 
Creek, in Tennessee, the ‘nearest neigh- 
bor being seven miles away, and the 
next nearest, fifteen miles. It was 
found necessary to establish some sort 
of a government, and a “ corporation ” 
was formed of the more respectable 
part of the community, which elected 
Crockett to be one of the magistrates. 
Under this stimulus, he improved his 
knowledge of reading and writing. His 
wife having died, he married about this 
time a widow with several children. — 

He soon after became a candidate 
for the Legislature, and made a success- 
ful electioneering tour by shooting 
squirrels at country frolics and telling 
bear-stories to the men over their 
liquor after the hunting was done. 

On one occasion he happened to 
meet his opponent at such a gathering, 
and was ignored completely by his 
rival, who spoke long and learnedly on 
abstruse questions of government. A 
flock of guinea-fowls approached, and 
made such a clatter that the speaker 
paused, and asked someone to drive 
them off. The orator finished with a 
burst of eloquence, and then Crockett 
got up, saying : 

“T see my opponent has avoided 
mentioning me in any way. It could 
not have been through forgetfulness, 
for my little friends, the guinea-hens, 
came up right in the middle of his re- 
marks, and stopped the whole proceed- 
ings with their cries of ‘ Crockett! 
Crockett ! Crockett !’” 

This raised a laugh, and settled the 
other candidate. 
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In 1827 Colonel Crockett was chosen/ , 


to represent his district in the United C 


States Congress. He attracted atten- 
tion by reason of his eccentricities, but © 
more on account of his ready wit and 
sterling common-sense. He differed 
with President Jackson on the Indian 
question, and voted against the bill 
favored by the administration. This 
cost him his place atthe next election, 
and Crockett cheerily betook himself 
to the woods in pursuit of bear. Here 
is one day’s sport during that period : 


** We had gone about five miles without seeing 
any sign at all; but at length we got on some 
high cahy ridges, and, as we rode along, I sawa 
hole in a large black oak, and.on examining 
more closely, I discovered that a bear had clomb 
the tree. I could see his tracks going up, but 
none coming down, and so I was sure he was in 
there. -A person who is acquainted with bear- 
hunting: can tell easy enough when the varmint 
is in the hollow ; for as they go up they don’t 
slip a bit, but as they come down they make long 
scratches with their nails. 

‘* My friend was a little ahead of me, but I 
called him back and told him there was a bear in 
that tree, and I must have him out. So we lit 
from our horses,:and I found a small tree which 
I thought I could fall so as to lodge against my 
bear tree, and we fell to work chopping it with 
our tomahawks. I intended, when we lodged. 
the tree against the other, to let my little son go 
up and ‘look ‘into the hole, for he could climb like 
a squirrel. We had chopped on alittle time, and 
stopped to rest, when I heard my dogs barking 
mighty severe at some distance from us, and I 
told my friend I knowed they had a bear ; for it 
is the nature of a dog, when he finds you are 
hunting bears, to hunt for nothing else ; he be- 
comes fond of the meat and considers other game 
as ‘not worth a notice,’ as old Johnson said of 
the devil. 

**'We concluded to leave our tree a bit, and 
went to my dogs, and when we got there, sure 
enough, they had an eternal great big fat bear 
up a tree, just ready for shooting. My friend 
again petitioned me for liberty to shoot this one 
also. I had a little rather not, as the bear was 
so big, but I couldn’t refuse ; and so he blazed 
away, and down came the old fellow like some 
great log had fell. I now, missed one of my 
dogs, the same that I before spoke of as having 
treed the bear by himself some time before, 
when I had started the three in the canebrake. 
I told my friend that my missing dog had a bear 
somewhere, just as sure as fate, so I left them to 
butcher the one we had just killed and I went 
up on a piece of high ground to listen for my 
dog. I heard him barking with all his might 
some distance off, and I pushed ahead for him. 
My other dogs hearing him broke to him, and 
when I got there, sure enough, again he had an- 
other bear treed ; if he hadn’t, I wish I may be 
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shot. I fired on him and brought him down ; 
and then went back, and helped finish butcher- 
ing the one at which I had left my friend. We 
then packed [carried] both to our tree where we 
had left my boy. By this time the little fellow 
had cut the tree down that we intended to lodge, 
but it fell the wrong way; he had then feathered 
in on the big tree to cut that, and had found that 
it was nothing but a shell on the outside, and all 
doted [hollow] in the middle, as too many of our 
big men are in these days, having only an out- 
side appearance. My friend and my son cut 
away on it, and I went off about a hundred yards 
with my dogs to keep them from running under 
the tree when it should fall. On looking back 
at the hole, I saw the bear’s head out of it, look- 
ing down at them as they were cutting. I hol- 
lered to them to look up, and they did so; and 
McDaniel catched up his gun, but by this time 
the bear was out and coming down the tree. He 
fired at it, and as soon-as it touched ground the 
dogs were all around it, and they had a roll-and- 
tumble fight to the foot of the hill, where they 
stopped him. I ran up, and putting my gun 
against the bear, fired and killed him. We now 
had three, and so we made our scaffold and 
salted them down.” 


The next evening after dark, Crock- 
ett, who was alone, and armed only 
with his hunting-knife, *followed a 
wounded bear into a large hole in the 
ground, and while his dogs worried the 
animal in front, the hunter approached 
him from behind and feeling along his 
haunch for the right spot, plunged the 
knife through his heart. 

But bear-hunting could not soothe 
the mortification of a defeated candi- 
date, and Crockett again appealed to 
the voters of his district, and was this 
time elected on this platform : 

“T am at liberty to vote as my con- 
science dictates to be right, without the 
yoke of any party on me, or the driver 
at my heels, with his whip in hand, 
commanding me to ge-wo-haw just at 
his pleasure.” 

This expression, “ without the yoke 
of any party on me,” has since become 
a favorite with political candidates— 
before-election. Afterwards they are 
less inclined to use it, asarule. For, 
from Davy Crockett’s day until the 
present, the successful politician has 
first made sure he was right with “the 
boss,” and has then gone ahead. 

However, Crockett enjoyed his day 
of triumph while itlasted. A Southern 
congressman who could stand up 
against the influence of Jackson was 


naturally popular in the North, and the 
woodsman made a tour of the North 
and East, everywhere receiving the most 
flattering attentions. At this time he 
seems to have entertained some hopes 
of succeeding Jackson in the White 
House. 

But “Old Hickory’s” influence in 
Tennessee was too strong. The simple 
hunter was again defeated at the polls. 
He alleged that votes against him were 
purchased. His chagrin at this failure 
was too deep to be allayed with the 
slaughter of bears. He resolved to 
turn his back upon a country which set 
a high value upon book-learning and 
political trickery, and to cast in his lot 
with the backwoodsmen who were just 
then trying to set up an independent 
Texan republic. The following stanza 
from the only poem he ever wrote, 
shows his feelings at this time : 


‘“‘ Farewell to my country! I fought for thee 
well, 

When the savage rushed forth like the demons 
from hell. 

In peace or in war I have stood by thy side, 

My country, for thee I have lived—would have 
died ! 

But I am cast off—my career now is run, 

And I wander abroad like the Prodigal Son. 

Where the wild savage roves, and the broad 
prairies spread, 

The fallen—despised—will again go ahead /” 


The oldest book which pretends to 
give an account of Colonel Crockett’s 
career in Texas is somewhat apocryphal, 
being confessedly the combined work of 
the great woodsman and another person. 
It is probable that Colonel Crockett 
left a few notes, in the form of a diary, 
which were enlarged intoa book by one 
who thought to “gild refined gold” 
by throwing the glamour of romance 
around a real hero. Fortunately, the 
work was clumsily done, and it is as 
easy to pick out Davy Crockett’s quaint 
observations from the general mass of 
nonsense, as to wash diamonds out of 
the blue mud of Kimberley. 

For instance, of the road to Texas, 
Colonel Crockett observes that it might 
be followed more easily on the map than 
on the surface of the country, for, in 
many placés he and his party had only 
an occasional blaze on the trunks of 
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trees to guide them. ‘Their destination 
was San Antonio de Bexar,a city which 
was guarded by a strong fortification, 
called the Alamo, which had recently 
been wrested from the Mexicans and 
was occupied by Colonel Travis and one 
hundred and fifty men. The famous 
American fighter was of course welcome 
here, and his surroundings were entirely 
congenial. 

“T found,” he says, “‘ Colonel Bowie, 
of Louisiana, in the fortress, a man cele- 
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After hoisting the Texan flag—com- 
posed of thirteen stripes, red and white, 
alternately, on a blue ground, with a 
large white star in the centre—the little 
band of patriots prepared to resist 
Santa Anna, the president of Mexico, 
who was reported to be approaching 
with an immense force. On Febru- 
ary 23, 1836, the Mexican army, 4,000 
strong, appeared, and a messenger de- 
manded the surrender of the place im- 
mediately. Colonel Travis’s answet 





“Davy Crockett. 


brated for having been in more desper- 
ate personal conflicts than any other in 
the country, and whose name has been 
given to a knife of a peculiar construc- 
tion which is now in general use in the 
southwest. When we were con- 
versing, he had occasion to draw his 
famous knife to cut a strap, and I wish 
I may be shot if the bare sight of it 
wasn’t enough to give a man of a 
squeamish stomach the colic, specially 
before breakfast.” 

That was writtert! by Davy Crockett, 
and no mistake. 


was a cannon-shot. A scout was de- 
spatched to Colonel Fanning at Goliad, 
three or four days’ distant, asking for 
relief. 

The Mexicans bombarded the fort 
without cessation for twenty - four 
hours, discharging over 200 shells, but 
not a man was killed, while the Texan 
sharp-shooters were able to pick off 
man after man of the enemy. Several 
unsuccessful assaults were made. A 
band of thirty-two Texans managed 
to get through the Mexican lines and 
joined the besieged, but no other rein- 
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forcements arrived. On March sth 
occurred the last entry in Colonel 
Crockett’s diary : 

“Pop, pop, pop! Bom, bom, bom ! 
throughout the day. No time for 
memorandums now. Go ahead. Lib- 
erty. and independence forever !” 

On the 6th a combined attack was 


made by the whole Mexican force. 
Twice assaulting, they were twice 
driven back with severe loss. A third 


time they came on. The Texans, un- 
able to load, clubbed their rifles and 
fought with desperation. 

Colonel Travis fell from the parapet, 
mortally wounded, but managed to slay 
the first Mexican officer that ap- 
proached him. Colonel Bowie, who had 
become sick from over-exertion, 


that dared enter his room, and was 
finally despatched by a bullet fired 
through the doorway. Major Evans, 
another officer, was shot while in the 
act of blowing up the powder maga- 
zine. 

At length, there were but six men left 


fighting, and one of these was Davy, them. Santa Anna and his best gener- 
He stood in an angle of the»-salS:were Captured, and. he acknowledged 


Crockett. 
fort, knife in hand, and a rampart_of 
about twenty dead Mexicans lay in 


front of him, according to :the narra- 
tive. 


He surrendered on-the promise 


THE CAMPER’S SUNSET. 


THWART the amethystine-wested sky 

That stretches golden-ribbed from shore to shore, 
The amber cloudlets, drifting dreamily, 

In scattered legions softly sunward soar, 


The low, sweet cadence of dark slumb’rous pines 
In perfumed echoes floats across the waves 

To where white tents, enshadowed glimmering lines, 
Dream ‘neath the elms while molten moonlight paves 


With wraithly hand the sandy-gleaming beach, 
Limned ’gainst the sky a fluttering lateen, 

Eager, sails out with haste that fain would reach 

Far in the east atween 


The wanton breeze. 


The watchet glow of darkening sky and glare 
Of sunset gold, the hunter’s moon shines white 
As foam-tipped waves, while daylight fair 
Fades in the softer harmony of night. 





THE CAMPER’S SUNSET. 


and. 
lay in his bed, shot down every invader: 









of General Castrillon that he should be 
protected, and with the five others was 
disarmed, and marched before. Santa 
Anna, who ordered the prisoners in- 
stantly killed, The end is thus de- 
scribed : 










‘* Colonel Crockett, seeing the act of treachery, 
instantly sprang like a tiger at the ruffian chief, 
but before he could reach him, a dozen swords 
were sheathed in his indomitable heart ; and he 
fell and died without a groan, a frown on. his 
brow and a smile of scorn. and defiance, on. his 


lips.” 








Making allowance for the melodra- 
matic style of the author, it is, never- 
theless,.certain that Crockett met his 
fate like a man; 

The. bodies of the slain were col- 





jected in the centre of the Alamo, and, 


after being horribly mutilated, were 
burned. “The Mexicans lost in this 
engagement 1,600 men. 

The battle. of San Jacinto followed 
on April 21st. The Texans, under 
General Houston, raising the cry, “ Re- 
member the Alamo! ” carried all before 


the independence of Texas before he 
‘was .released.-*-Colonel Crockett had 
not dieda dngvaine 

Gearge Allen’ Wright. 


* 


H. Cameron Nelles Wilson. 











HE word humorist, which, in its 
broad and true sense, includes the 
names of Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes, of the sixteenth century ; Swift, 
Addison, and Pope, of .the eighteenth, 
and Lamb, Dickens, and Thackeray, of 
the present era, is rapidly losing its 
force. That much-abused term, Ameri- 
can humor, which, according to the 
prevailing idea, is restricted to the 
funny column and the broadly comic 
writers of the day, is, likely to deprive 
the coming generation of any true con- 
ception of humor and its place in litera- 
ture. We are told that the conception 
of humor is debased, and one would in- 
fer from the popular idea of it, that 
Lamb and Hood have no literary succes- 
sors, and that the broadly exaggerated 
type represented by Mark Twain is 
the only form of humorous writing in 
our country to-day. To expose the fal- 
lacy of this position we have only to re- 
call the long line of literary humorists 
who have entertained the best class of 
readers for the past century. 
Americans as a people are inclined to 
take their humor seriously, and their 
hardships cheerfully. We find evidence 
of this even in colonial times. A Vir- 
ginia gentleman, Colonel Byrd, of West- 
over, writes his “ History of the Divid- 
ing Line” with a jocularity which oc- 
casionally rises into real humor, and 
which gives to the painful journey 
through the wilderness the air of a holi- 
day expedition. Thus early in our 
literary history appears the typical 
American characteristic which makes 
light of difficulties and laughs at abuses. 
If the solemn theologians of New Eng- 
land ever indulged ina joke, we look in 
vain for any trace of it in their writ- 
ings. That quaint book, “ The Simple 
Cobbler of Agawan,” written about 
1647, by Rev. Nathaniel Ward, during 
his brief sojourn in America, contains, 
however, the earliest specimen of humor 
produced in New England. It is a 
satire on the frivolities of woman, 


abounding in ridicule, but wholly lack- 





WHO ARE OUR AMERICAN HUMORISTS? 


ing in merriment, and far too serious for 
laughter. Yet it would be wrong to in- 
fer that Yankee humor was entirely 
lacking because it did not appear in 
print. In those charming pictures which 
Mrs. Stowe has painted in “ Old Town 
Folks,” and the “ Sam Lawson Stories,” 
we see the daily lives of those early 
New Englanders. Sam Lawson him- 
self is a humorist of delicious flavor, 
whose sayings and doings tradition has 
preserved. ‘To-day he would be in- 
vited to lecture or edit a comic paper, 
instead of wasting his time telling 
stories to a group of boys behind the 
barn; though if he were not too in- 
dolent to comply, he would hardly be 
Sam Lawson. 

It is perhaps suggestive of the promi- 
nent part which humor has played in 
our life and literature, that Franklin, 
the representative American, the origi- 
nal, indigenous product of American 
soil, should have been a humorist. 
Although the statesman, the philoso 
pher, the patriot, and the philanthropist 
somewhat overshadow the literary man 
and the humorist in Franklin’s versatile 
personality, yet, in thinking of him, we 
never forget his all-pervading humor. 
“Poor Richard,” though lodged in but 
a small corner of his mind, is a delight- 
ful specimen of humorous characteriza- 
tion. It is safe to say that the author 
of “ Poor Richard” was the first wit of 
American literature, and his “ Almanac ” 
the forerunner of Puck and Life. 

The literary men of the Revolution- 
ary period may be divided into two 
classes, with the statesmen and orators 
in one group, and the humorists in the 
other, and yet no writer of importance 
be omitted. The lighter literature of 
the time was chiefly humorous. The 
most popular ballad of the Revolution 
on the Whig side was “ The Battle of 
the Kegs,” by Francis Hopkinson. He 
was the author of several essays: “A 
Letter on Whitewashing,” a burlesque 
on “Modern Learning,” and “ Bene- 
dick, the Married Man.” These have 
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a genial heartiness that foretokens the 
“Danbury Newsman,” and give our 
writer some title to rank as the progeni- 
tor of the broad school of American 
humor. . That literary coterie known as 
the “ Hartford Wits” did good service 
to the patriot cause by satirizing the 
Tories. “ McFingal,” Trumbull’s bur- 
lesque on the Tories, is the most impor- 
tant poem before 1880, and marks the 
beginning of American political humor. 
Although modelled on “ Hudibras,” the 
American spirit everywhere permeates 
the poem and gives an original flavor. 
The subject, the characters, the scenes, 
are intensely American, and the poem 
contains much drollery, keen wit, and 
some genuine humor. Its only rival 
among the political satires of our coun- 
try is the “ Biglow Papers.” 

Another political satire, “ The Anar- 
chiad,” belongs to the period before the 
adoption of the Constitution. This 
was a series of satirical poems published 
in the New Haven Gazette by the 
Hartford Wits. The anarchy of the 
times was keenly satirized, and thus 
many people were laughed into adopt- 
ing the Constitution. Joel Barlow, who 
failed so signally in creating a great 
American epic, produced a mock heroic 
poem, “ Hasty Pudding,” which abounds 
in that genial, homely humor so pecul- 
iarly American. 

In 1807 there appeared in New York 
a periodical called “ Salmagundi.” Its 
purpose, as naively stated, was “ to in- 
struct the young, reform the old, cor- 
rect the town, and castigate the age.” 
In this modest series American literary 
humor was born. The papers signed 
“Lancelot Langstaff ” are usually con- 
sidered imitations of Addison, but they 
often have the literary flavor of Cer- 
vantes. In 1809 appeared a “ History 
of New York,” by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. This work needs not to be 
labelled a burlesque. The humor is akin 
to that of Rabelais and Swift, yet it is 
in no sense an imitation. It describes 
American scenery and caricatures 
American manners, customs, and char- 
acter. It abounds in exaggeration, ab- 
surdities, and good-humored satire on 
the phlegmatic Dutchman. It is emi- 


nently American in its independence of | 
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all convention, its audacious disregard 
for indecorums, and its readiness to 
laugh at all the regalities of the world. 
That its humor is genuine is attested 
by Scott and Dickens. English critics 
will find it difficult to convince the 
average reader that this little master- 
piece is not distinctly American. Ir- 
ving’s later work is not of the rollicking, 
boisterous kind.- As he grew in cult- 
ure and knowledge of life, his humor, 
became delicate, refined, and tempered 
by pathos. Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod 
Crane are genuine Americans, and it 
would indeed be strange if we might 
not claim these creations of an Ameri- 
can artist for our national literature. 

Nearly all our literary men, save Poe, 
have been blessed with that gift of the 
gods—a keen sense of humor. Emer- 
son and Whittier enjoyed a joke, and 
Hawthorne often indulged in gentle 
satire, as in his stories of “ Mrs. Bull- 
frog” and ‘ The Celestial Railroad.” 
A number of our literary men, follow- 
ing the example of the Hartford Wits, 
have used their humor for political 
purposes. Among the most prominent 
of these are the well-beloved editor of 
the “Easy Chair,” and the author of 
the “ Biglow Papers.” 

Lowell’s fame as a humorist rests 
chiefly on the “ Biglow Papers.” His 
essays are not so highly spiced with 
wit, humor, and satire as those of most 
literary humorists, although the slight 
jeu aWesprit, “A Fable for Critics,” 
shows that he possessed the power of 
humorous criticism. Lowell’s charac- 
ter is easily discerned in the “ Biglow 
Papers.” The earnest enthusiast can- 
not entirely hide himself in the per- 
sonality of Hosea Biglow, and the 
homely Yankee dialect cannot wholly 
conceal the hand of the scholar. The 
originality of these poems has never 
been questioned. That any English 
critic should deny that ‘‘ The Courtin’” 
and “ John P. Robinson, He,” are dis- 
tinctly American, seems past belief. It 
is evident that Professor Dowden has 
misconceived American life when he 
says that: “Taken as a whole, the 
works of Lowell do not mirror the life, 
the thought and the passions of the 
nation,” and that they might have been 




















written by an “ English poet who had 
become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States.” Mr. Stedman, who 
knows our life far better, calls Lowell 
a type of American, of republican cult- 
ure. On the other hand, Mr. Swin- 
burne and Professor Jowett think that 
Lowell’s humor is far too American 
to be considered universal, and gra- 
ciously allow us to keep him ourselves. 

There is a class of literary humorists 
who have turned their powers of ridi- 
cule not only against the follies of 
society, but have used their sharpest 
wit against political abuses and hypoc- 
risy and vice in public life. The most 
prominent of these is that prince of 
wits and gentlest of satirists, George 
William Curtis. In that series of brill- 
iant essays, “ The Potiphar Papers,” 
he satirized certain phases of New 
York life ; but he is best known to the 
public through his essays in the “ Easy 
Chair.” Here, for more than a third of 
a century, he charmed a host of read- 
ers by his delicate wit, lofty senti- 
ment, and elegant style. Touching on 
all subjects of current interest, litera- 
ture, art, society, public life, he not 
only satirized their follies and absurdi- 
ties, but inculcated sound principles 
by means of his pleasantries. He was 
an idealist and a reformer who never 
lost faith in the high possibilities of 
American civilization. He was, conse- 
quently, a sympathetic critic. Upon 
occasion he could launch forth sen- 
tences of ringing invective, but he kept 
his courteously urbane manner for the 
“ Easy Chair,” and assumed a personal 
note which endeared him to his read- 
ers. “ His imagination touched every 
subject with which he dealt, and gave 
his treatment brightness of sentiment, 
breadth of view, and beautiful ease 
and finish.” 

Of that finer kind of humor, which 
is touched with sympathy, springs 
from feeling, and is closely allied with 
pathos, the genial “ Autocrat” is the 
most notable example. It is still too 
soon to predict that posterity will con- 
sider Holmes the greatest of our hu- 
morists, but he is certainly the most 
versatile. It is a long distance from 


the bubbling hilarity of “ The Septem- 
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ber Gale”’ to that delicate mingling of 
humor and pathos in “ The Last Leaf,” 
or the tender playfulness .of “ The 


Boys.” “The Breakfast Table” series 
present still other distinctively humor- 
ous qualities. He would be an auda- 
cious critic who should attempt to ana- 
lyze the wit of the “Autocrat.” It 
contains flashes of wit, and yet is per- 
vaded by a subtle humor that can be 
felt but not defined. It is said of 
Shakespeare that he makes his readers 
both laugh and think. This is true of 
Holmes in the “ Autocrat,” but he 
makes us think before we laugh. It is 
doubtful if this delightful book yields 
its most delicate flavors to any but cult- 
ured minds, yet every careful reader 
finds in it a storehouse of wit, wisdom, 
and sentiment; and every fresh read- 
ing reveals new delights. Holmes’s 
poetry has a distinctly New England 
flavor, and in the “ Autocrat” he in- 
vented a new form of literature. 

Among our present writers, John 
Kendrick Bangs has followed the ex- 
ample of Holmes, and spread a new 
breakfast-table for the public, in his 
“Coffee and Repartee.” 

Among our novelists, the writer most 
conspicuous for his humor is Mr. How- 
ells. The several excursions into the 
domain of pure humor which he has 
made in his farces show him to be a 
master in the invention of ludicrous 
situations. One is inclined to fancy 
that when Mr. Howells determined to 
hold up to nature that clear glass mir- 
ror of his, with never a rosy tinge of 
ideality, and to reflect in it only every- 
day life and representative men and 
women, he must have invoked the muse 
to grant him a double portion of wit 
and humor to enable him to compete 
with the charms of romance. We all 
know how he brushes away the airy 
cobwebs of false sentiment and clears 
the atmosphere with his humorous com- 
mon sense. When, as Editor of the 
“Study,” in Harper's Monthly, he 
launched his boat on the troubled sea 
of criticism, his humor, refined wit, and 
delicate undertone of satire often saved 
him from shipwreck. 

Speaking of the “Study” recalls its 
present editor, Charles Dudley Warner, 

\ 
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whose fame began with “ My Summer 
in a Garden.” In this work the as- 
sumption that the garden is created for 
the recreation and physical well-being 
of the gardener, leads to many absurd- 
ities and much delightful merriment. 
In his travels, Mr. Warner always sees 
the ludicrous, and his. humor often 
crystallizes into epigram. His satire, 
which spares none of the follies of 
American life, is always on the side of 
progress and high moral purpose. 

Time would fail us to speak of Rich- 
ard Grant White, who served the cause 
of morality and politics by his pungent 
satire; of Edward Everett Hale, who 
exposed the weaknesses of mankind in 
his “Ingram Papers,” and in “ My 
Double, and How He Undid Me;” of 
Donald G. Mitchell, the gentle follower 
of Irving, who has charmed so many 
readers with the humorous sentiment of 
his reveries, or of T.B. Aldrich, whose 
dainty playfulness is clothed in the 
most artistic literary form. All these 
help to swell the volume of American 
literary humor. 

If, as Conan Doyle suggests, we were 
to havea gamut of humor, ranging from 
the “ finer forms of wit to the most ro- 
bust kinds of humor,” some names 
would necessarily come near the bor- 
der-line between literary and broad, or 
natural, humor. * 

Though by no means lacking in liter- 
ary quality, Joel Chandler Harris is, first 
of all, a humorist. In the folk-lore 
stories told by Uncle Remus, he opened 
an original vein which is far from being 
exhausted. Thomas Nelson Page has 
also written in negro dialect, but his 
humor is more incidental and not so 
pervasive as that of Uncle Remus. 

Among those authors who combine 
humor with a variety of other gifts, the 
most conspicuous is Bret Harte. His 
popular poem, the “ Heathen Chinee,” 
shows the broad humor and rude dia- 
lect of the miner’s-camp. Yet, it is not 
here that we find his best qualities of 
heart and imagination. In his Cali- 
fornia stories, and some of his poems, 
he “detects the soul of goodness in 
things evil,” and shows a depth of senti- 
ment and pathetic and tragic force, as 
well as a broad perception of the ludi- 
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crous side of things. Mr. Hay, in the 
dialect verse ‘‘ Pike County Ballads,” 
has made his contribution to what may 
be called the poetry of ruffianism. Mr. 
Leland’s “ Hans Breitman Ballads,” in 
the dialect of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
are supposed to be animated by tuns of 
lager beer. ‘The Hoosier, poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, tells the story of 
Western life with mingled humor and 
pathos. Eugene Field, the ironic jour- 
nalist, has written much amusing and 
clever verse. 

Mr. Stockton is best known by his 
puzzles. Yet that “ masterly trifle,” 
“The Lady or the Tiger,” shows a 
small part of his humorous qualities. 
With a manner as realistic as that of 
Defoe, he has the power of creating the 
most ludicrous situations, giving them 
at the same time an air of possibility. 
He is a good story-teller, and many of 
his characters are familiar people in 
every-day life, only slightly carica- 
tured. His humor ranges from playful 
to broad, and the drollery of his ludi- 
crous situations is often farcical. 

It is not easy to trace the origin of 
that class of writers popularly known as 
American humorists, a class which may 
be described as employing the broadly 
comic, or exaggerated, style of humor. 

Of the earliest representatives of this 
type, Mr. Howells says: “ The Ameri- 
can humorists formerly chose the wrong 
in public matters. They were on the 
side of slavery, of drunkenness and of 
irreligion ; the friends of civilization 
were their prey ; their spirit was thor- 
oughly vulgar and base. Before John 
Phénix there were scarcely any Ameri- 
can humorists—not of a distinctly lit- 
erary sort—with whom one could smile 
and keep one’s self-respect. There is 
still sufficient flippancy and brutality in 
it; but there is no longer the stupid 
and monkevish cruelty of motive and 
intention which once disgraced and in- 
sulted us.” These have passed to a 
well-deserved oblivion, though some 
of their jokes have become a part of the 
common fund. Many of the popular 
humorists have found it desirable to 
hide their personality behind some dra- 
matic disguise. Charles F. Browne pre- 
ferred to be known as Artemus Ward, 





















the Showman; Mr. Locke likes to figure 
as Petroleum V: Nasby, the Crossroads 
Politician’; Mr. Shaw chooses to mas- 
querade as the saturnine philosopher, 
Josh Billings; and each of these resorts 
to bad spelling to help out his fun. 
Their humor is characterized by exag- 
geration, irreverence, and too often by 
coarseness. Mr. Locke has done his 
party good service in politics. 

The writers of this class are pure 
naturalists, men of distinctive genius, 
who have relied on their conscious 
strength to give pleasure to their read- 
ers, irrespective of conventional form 
or literary grace. Most of them lack 
the training and culture which would 
restrain their somewhat boisterous hu- 
mor. 

The most popular of all our humor- 
ists, Mark Twain, early abandoned the 
absurdities of misspelling, and employs 
no disguise but a simple pen-name bor- 
rowed from the vernacular of the Mis- 
sissippi pilot boat. Though Mr. Clem- 
ens’s early life was one of struggle and 
adventure, yet he has acquired both 
education and literary culture, and has 
shown. himself capable of success in a 
wider field of literature than the one 
he has chosen to fill. If it be high 
praise to say of a man that he has 
made countless thousands laugh, that 
praise is certainly his due. How many 
a forlorn, seasick voyager.on the At- 
lantic has laughed over the absurdities 
of “ Innocents Abroad.” Of course, his 
humor is broad and extravagant ; he 
has no reverence for antiquities or dig- 
nities, and he sweeps away the glamour 
of poetry and sentiment without a 
qualm of conscience. No doubt it is 
the surprising audacity of the thing 
that amuses us. He is, moreover, 
humorously personal. He is always 
ready to put himself in a ridiculous 
situation, and let us laugh at him ; and 
we laugh because we see our own ab- 
surdities reflected. Mr. Howells tells 
us that Mark Twain, with all his ex- 
travagance, never asks us to laugh 
with him at any really good or fine 
thing, and we will take his word for it ; 
as those who do not enjoy unadulter- 
ated humor might find it hardly enjoy- 
able to test the statement. 
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The originator of the mother-in-law 
and stove-pipe jokes is said to be the 
Danbury ews man. To Mr. Bailey 
belongs some of the credit of teaching 
the American people to laugh at the 
discomforts and inconveniences of a 
new civilization. The broad and home- 
ly humor of “Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
is characterized: by real insight and 
strong common-sense. Behind this 
amusing personality is the definite 
moral purpose of Henrietta Holley— 
usually veiled, but often intentionally 
visible. 

The refined and genial gentleman 
who calls himself Bill Nye, is one of 
the most popular of our humorous 
writers. His work abounds in humor- 
ous anecdote, and his puns are so deft- 
ly turned that we quite forget the cult- 
ured anathema. There are a host of 
writers of this class who are practical- 
ly unknown to the readers and lovers 
of literary humor. 

The humor of the professedly comic 
journals deserves more than passing 
mention. Puck and /udge are mainly 
political, and almost too familiar for 
comment. Their humor is broad, too 
often coarse, and they indulge in the 
most merciless caricature. Jife, on 
the other hand, appeals to cultured 
readers. The anecdotes and illustra- 
tions have frequently more of pathos 
and satire than of humor. To find the 
key of the jokes one needs to recognize 
that humor is not always synonymous 
with fun. The allegories of Mitchel, 
since collected in Zzfe’s “ Fairy Tales,” 
have a poetic beauty of form, and are 
full of clever hits at society and of 
“ life’s little ironies.” Nothing in recent 
humorous writings is more delight- 
ful than those conversations of char- 
acters in contemporary fiction, which 
Bridges “‘ Overheard in Arcady,” and 
contributed to Zife. In the criticism 
which these people make upon their 
creators, the reader is asked to laugh 
at all sickly sentimentality and false 
views of life, and is assisted in perceiv- 
ing and enjoying the finer characteris- 
tics of the author’s work. It is not 
merely for the laughter they provoke 
that we value our comic journals, 
but for those vital touches which 
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illumine and betray the tragic farce 
called life. 

England has always required her jest- 
ers to wear the cap and bells. For us 
to follow her example would be un- 
American. If it is true that a nation 
betrays its character in its recreations, 
every nation should desire that the 
pleasures and pastimes of its best peo. 
ple be recognized. It is certain that 


- 


SLUMBER RIVER. 





the average American does not find 
his amusement in the vulgar, tasteless 
absurdities which are supposed by some 
to characterize American humor. Once 
grant the literary humor of America its 
national character, and we shall have 
cause to feel that American humor is 
our glory and not our shame. 


Ellen A. Vinton. 


SLUMBER RIVER. 


OW croons the mother’s tender lullaby 
As blue eyes close and lisping voices cease. 
The nursery harbor-lights grow dim, then die 
Away till lost amid the twilight-peace. 


Adown the waters of slow-widening stream 
Wee cradle-barges drift toward the sea, 

Witn curtains furled and passengers that dream 
Of flower-decked mead and gold-bejewelled lea. 


Of buttercups that smile as cradles glide 

Past banks where rushes bow their brown-tipped heads ; 
Of mossy slopes where bashful violets hide, 

And shyly shrink ’mong purpled fox-glove beds. 


Of yellow daffodils that dance in glee 

As gold-curled babes, deep-slumbering, float by, 
Nearing the margin of the moon-kissed sea, 

Where wind-birds nest and perfumed: pine-trees sigh. 


But Slumber River now has wider grown 
And mingles softly with the Sea of Sleep; 

The cradles drift, by angel-whispers blown, 
While baby dreams upon the silver deep. 


HT, Cameron Nelles Wilson. 





SUNBEAM falling kissed a rose, 
The proud rose blushed and sighed 
But nothing said ; 

And so the sunbeam fled. 

But when the rose had died 

And the sweet petals fell apart, 

They found the sunbeam’s kiss 


Upon its heart, 





May Wheeler. 
































Julia Marlowe-Taber. 
From photograph, copyright, 1895, by B. J. Falk, New York. 


O one can sympathize with Sir 
N Augustus Harris on the failure 
of “Hansel and Gretel” in 
New York. Humperdinck’s quaint 
and tuneful little opera proved a com- 
plete fiasco, due, undoubtedly, to the 
wretched manner in which it had been 
cast and staged. The opera, when 
done in Europe where it was a great 
success, was sung by the greatest 
singers, Lili Lehmann taking the 7é/e of 
Gretel. ‘The company sent over by Sir 
Augustus would disgrace a one-night 
stand. Doubtless, the English man- 
ager thought they were good enough 
for New York ; next time he will know 
better. Mlle. Jane May, a French pan- 
tomimist, will make her American début 
at Daly’s on November 18th, in a new 
pantomime entitled, “ Mademoiselle 
Pygmalion.” The French are the only 
people who understand the art of pan- 
tomime—not the English idea of panto- 
mime with its spectacular ballets and 
rough horse-play, but the classic pan- 
tomime of the Italians and the French. 
After one week’s engagement at Daly’s 
Mlle. May will go on the road under 
Mr. Daly’s management, and on No- 
vember 26th the regular Daly Stock 
Company will open at that house. 


* % 
* 


“Bad times!” is a common cry 
among theatrical managers and actors. 
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Lulu Glaser. 
Photograph by Schloss. 


“Bad plays” would be nearer the 
truth. The great success achieved by 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” and two or 
three other metropolitan productions 
show that the public is ready and will- 
ing to pay its money to see good plays. 
The public taste in the matter of plays 
is, to be sure, not very high. The 
burlesque, with its vulgar display of 
tights and tinset, usually makes more 
money than the refined drawing-room 
comedy. But still there are enough 
persons of culture in this community 
to give substantial encouragement to 
playwrights who know how to make 
their work interesting as well as re- 
fined. we 
* 

Edward Fuller, the well - known 
dramatic essayist and critic, wrote re- 
cently as follows: 

‘* We cannot depend upon the great mass of 
theatre-goers for any regeneration of the theatre. 
These are not very largely recruited from the 
cultivated classes. They are in the main middle- 
class Philistines, with thoroughly Philistinish 
ideas. It is idle to talk to them-about art ; they - 
do not know what art is. And yet the theatre 
cannot be regenerated without their aid. I con- 
fess that to me, after a careful study of the thea- 
tre for many years, the problem seems wellnigh 
unsolvable. There is, of course, the remedy of 
a subsidized playhouse. Some critics cling to that 
with pathetic persistence. But if such an insti- 
tution were once established, despite the many 
obstacles in the way, how far would its influence 


extend ?” 
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E. H. Sothern 


In “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 


A subsidized theatre, or an independ- 
ent theatre, which means practically the 
same thing, could, unquestionably, have 
great influence for good. If properly 
managed—I mean if a man of education 
and artistic temperament were at its 
head, as is the case with similar insti- 
tutions in France and Germany—such 
a stage would have the same educating 
influence.on the theatre lovers as the 
Philharmonic and Symphony concerts 
have on music lovers. Sucha theatre 
would be independent of the box-office, 
of all social conventions, of everything 
that now fetters the dramatist. The 
plays presented would be for men and 
women to see. The “young girl and 
her escort ’ would not be considered 
as they are now. There would be no 


“writing up parts” for stars, none of 
that foolish personal actor worship that 
now degrades the stage. Only plays 
possessing artistic merit would be pro- 
duced, and in the absence of such plays 
the classics could be revived or for- 
eign works—the plays of Hauptmann, 
Praga, Bjérnson, Sudermann, Strind- 
berg, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Echegaray— 
could be presented. ‘The acting would 
be as perfect as the artistic atmosphere 
of such a theatre could make it. 
* Ok 
* 


Is such a theatre possible in this 
Hardly. 


country ? Acting, alas, is 






On 


Eilaline Terriss. 


As Thora in “ His Excellency.” 
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more of a business than an art with 
many of our actors. There is little 
here of that love for art, that willing- 
ness to sacrifice all for art’s sake, 
which is to be found in the great Euro- 
pean cities and which made possible 
the successful enterprise in Paris 
known as Le Theatre Libre, ‘The 





management. Now Mr. Vroom, him- 
self an actor, announces that he will 
make another attempt, and has made 
the strange selection of Fran¢ois Cop- 
pée’s romantic play, “ Pour la Cou- 
ronne,” which was only a success of 
esteem abroad, and surely an impossi- 
ble and uninteresting piece for this 


Madeline Bouton 


From photograph by Falk. 


French actor is less greedy for money 
than his American brother; perhaps 
he needs less, leading a more Bohe- 
mian life. How many actors have we 
who would take pleasure in working 
for art’s sake, who would feel the 
same thrill on being selected to inter- 
pret a great play, that the painter feels 
as he sees the master-work grow under 
his brush? I know a few. Perhaps 
half a dozen. The Theatre of Arts 
and Letters was an experiment in this 
direction, but it failed owing to bad 


country. Still, if Mr. Vroom’s effort 
is made in the proper spirit, let us 
hope he will succeed. 
* * 
* 

Sadie Martinot was in a Broadway 
bookstore the other afternoon, turning 
over some new photographs of Duse. 
The noteof sincere admiration was in 
her voice as she exclaimed: ‘“ Ah, 
what an artist! No woman has moved 
me as she did. On seeing Bernhardt 
playing ‘ Camille,’ I have said : ‘ What 
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a magnificent performance!’ but it 
hever fully convinced me. I could 
never lose sight of the actress. How 
different with Duse! She imparted 
the complete illusion. I lost con- 
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last starring tour with “The Pass- 
port’ was a failure, owing to bad _man- 
agement. But Miss Martinot has not 
lost heart. She knows she is a charm- 


ing and artistic little actress, as fra- 


Henry Irving. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


sciousness of 


” 


That, indeed, is true art ! 
* x 


Gautier. 


Providence has dealt harshly of late 


Her 


with the ever-youthful Sadie. 


my surroundings. It 
seemed to me that I was really wit- 
nessing the sufferings of Marguerite 


Se 


grant as a rose, and dainty and rare as 
a bit of Sévres porcelain. She will star 
again this season, and is now negotiat- 
ing to go out early in November in a 
new play. . « 
** . 

Mrs. James Brown Potter, as can be 

seen from the portrait that appears in 
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this issue, makes a handsome-looking 
It is a pity her per- 
formance of the part does not come up 
Her 


Marie Antoinette. 


to the promise of the picture. 


Hilda Clark. 
From photograph, copyright, 1895, by Falk. 


Queen \acks dignity and queenliness, 
while her mannerisms and eccentric- 
ities of utterance seem more marked 
than ever. The company has now 
- . ‘“ ~ . . ‘ 
gone on the road with “ Le Collier de 
la Reine,” and the play may go better 
now, but the artistic soul of Augustin 
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Daly would have writhed in anguish 
had he been present with me at one of 
the performances of the piece at his 
house. The night was hot, and I sup- 


pose that is why the stage discipline 
was relaxed. The actors could be 
seen standing in the wings, laughing 
and talking while awaiting their re- 
spective cues. Mrs. Potter, just be- 
fore making her quick change from 
Oliva to the Queen, literally flew off the 
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Amy Busby. 


From photograph, copyright, 1895, by B. J. Falk, New York. 


stage, when the part demands she 
should go off scornfully and with dig- 
nity, and the audience could distinctly 
hear the rustle of the dresses while the 
change was being made. In fact, the 
strings of the puppets were visible 
throughout the performance. 
* © 


* , ‘ R 
I understand that Francis Wilson is 
doing exceedingly well with his new 


opera “ The Chieftain.” Mr. Wilson is 
king among our low comedians, and he 
has a happy knack of providing the 
kind. of entertainment that his particu- 
lar public likes best. Miss Lulu Gla- 
ser,a member of Mr. Wilson’s com- 
pany and whose portrait appears in this 
article, is one of the prettiest girls on 
the stage. A report was current that 
she was soon to retire, having signed a 
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Ludwig Englander. 


Musical composer. 


partnership for life with a well-to-do 
business man, but Miss Glaser denies 
this. rae 


Titles are foolish in the eyes of all 
sensible people. How superior the 
French custom of rewarding merit by 
the red or violet ribbon! Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, the showman, secured his 
title by providing entertainments for 
the present German Emperor when in 
London. Sir Henry Irving, the artist, 
won his title for real services rendered 
—not to a foreign king whom nobody 
cares twopence about—but to the dra- 
ma, to the literature of his country. A 
true knight. A scholar, a thinker, and 
a gentleman in the old-fashioned sense 
of the term. Irving is far from being 
a great actor. He has no genius, no 
divine gifts. His acting is studied and 
theatrical. Yet he is, to-day, perhaps 
the best actor we have on the English- 
speaking stage. 

* x* 
* 

I am glad to hear that Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske is doing so well with her 
new play “ The Queen of Liars.” She 
is one of the few actresses on our stage 
who possess the artistic temperament, 
with whom the art of acting is inborn, 
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not acquired. Mrs. Fiske will present 
the play shortly in Brooklyn. 


* * 
* 


Julia Marlowe is playing “ Henry IV.” 
this season, and I hear that the produc- 
tion has not proved as satisfactory as 
was anticipated. Her husband, Robert 
Taber, plays Hotspur, and she, of course, 
Prince Hal. Miss Marlowe never looks 
particularly attractive in boy’s attire, 
and this part is a trying one at best. 
It is said that she only decided to do it 
on account of the fine opportunities it 
afforded Mr. Taber. Miss Marlowe is 
not strong enough to carry a long 
sword in the duel scene, so the audi- 
ence sees the rather surprising result 
of Hotspur with a six-foot sword being 
beaten by Prince Hal, who carries a 
dirk only. 

* * 
* 

No one was willing to say good-by 

to Modjeska, who has just terminated 





Francis Wilson 


In * The Chieftain.” Photograph by Schloss. 
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her engagement at the Garrick Thea- 
tre. We have so few artists of her cal- 
ibre on the stage just now that we can 
ill afford to lose one so universally 
loved and admired as this eminent Pol- 
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latter subject, written in poetic prose 
by two of our native dramatists. 
* 
ma ° . * . . 
This new version of “ Charlotte Cor- 
day ” begins with Charlotte’s peaceful 





Mrs. Potter 
From photograph, copyright, 1895, by B. J. Falk, New York 


ish actress. Modjeska intends sooner 
or later to present a new version of 
Mosenthal’s ‘ Deborah,” known on the 
English stage as “ Leah, the Forsaken,” 
and she is also ambitious of imperson- 
ating the historic Charlotte Corday. 
She is now considering a play on the 


life at Caen, and ends as she mounts 
the scaffold. At Caen, her dreams of 
being a second Joan of Arc are inter- 
rupted by the advent of the Girondist 
chief Barbaroux, who, in this version, 
is the principal character. There is 
no sentimental interest in Mrs. Pot- 
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ter’s version ; in this version the love of hiStreops, ard-Charlotte’s oath, b 
Historians 
Charlotte ever 
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From photograph, copyright, 1895, by B. J. Falk, New York 


loved, but it is quite plausible that the 
brilliant young orator and soldier Bar- 
baroux interested her for other reasons 
than those of patriotism. The depart- 
ure of Barbaroux for Paris, at the head 


lotte in the. streets of Paris, the scene 
of the assassination, the prison-cell in 
the Conciergerie, the guillotine — all 
these historic incidents furnish excel- 
lent opportunities for effective stage 
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pictures, of which the authors have 
taken full advantage. The part of 
Marat, which proved such an artistic 
triumph for Kyrle Bellew in the Potter 
version, is fully as strong in this ver- 
sion. *  * 

* 

No one can grudge David Belasco 
the success he has achieved with his 
new play, “ The Heart of Maryland.” 
As he said in a speech before the cur- 
tain on the opening night, at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre, this success is the 
culmination of twenty-five years of 
work and waiting, during which time 
he has played, in succession, the véles of 
call-boy, prompter, stage-hand, super- 
numerary, stage-manager, author, and 
dramatist. Belasco is one of the most 
gifted of our American playwrights. 
He has the same genius for dramatic 
construction and stage effects that has 
made his French contemporary, Vic- 
torien Sardou, famous. The other 
successful plays with which Belasco’s 
name is connected—“ The Wife,” “ Men 
and Women,” “ The Charity Ball ”— 
were written in collaboration, and it 
has been hinted in various quarters 
that he cannot write a play by him- 
self. The success of “ The Heart of 
Maryland” proves that Mr. Belasco 
can write not only a play, but a play 
that is likely to live in our national 
drama. In many respects “ The Heart 
of Maryland ” is superior to “ Shenan- 
doah.”” It is far more human, the in- 
terest is far better sustained and far 
more exciting, and the incidents far 
more plausible. The scene in the bel- 
fry-tower, where JZaryland stabs Cap- 
tain Thorpe, is as strong as anything in 
the drama, while the following tableau, 
where the heroine hangs suspended in 
mid-air, clinging on to the clapper of 
the big church bell, so that the sur- 


rounding sentries may not know her 
lover has escaped —a situation sug- 
gested by the well-known “Curfew 
Shall not Ring To-night ”’—is one of 
the most thrilling scenes ever present- 
ed on the stage. 


a. 
* 





Ludwig Englander occupies a prom- 
inent position among our musical com- 
posers. He wrote the music for “ The 
Passing Show,” “ The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Girl,” “The Daughter of the 
Revolution,” and other pieces. Mr. 
Englander was born in Vienna, where 
he received his musical education. He 
was a pupil of von Suppé and Offenbach. 
He came to this country in 1882 and 
became orchestra leader at the German 
Theatre, then managed by Conried. 
His first opera, “ Prince Consort,’”’ was 
produced at the Thalia Theatre. Mr. 
Englander is now at work on a new 
opera, based upon Alexander Dumas’ 
famous novel, “The Three Musket- 
eers,” which will be produced at the 
Casino on January 13th. 

* * 
* 


A bevy of pretty women of the stage 
—portraits of whom are reproduced 
here—include Madeline Lack, who is 
playing in “The Capitol,” and whose 
sweet face might well be labelled, “ My 
Grandmother at Sixteen;” Amy Bus- 
by, who was in “ The Fatal Card ”’ last 
season; Madeline Bouton who made a 
hit recently in “ Lost Twenty-four 
Hours;” Hilda Clarke, who is in 
“Princess Bonnie;” Ellaline Terriss, 
the charming and talented wife of that 
clever English comedian, Seymour 
Hicks, and Caroline Miskel Hoyt, who 
is now starring in a new play by her 
husband. 

Arthur Hornblow. 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY WOMEN. 


O stream rises higher than its 
fountain - head, and no paper 
ever prospered which did not 

in a certain way represent and typify 
the people who read it. It is possible 
to go even farther, and from the col- 


- umns of a daily newspaper determine 


the general characteristics of the com- 
munity in which it lives. An inland 
paper contains little or no news of 
steamships, or the denizens of the 
deep. A paper which has no banking 
news nor market reports is seldom to 
be found within the limits of any large 
or prosperous city. The absence of 
book reviews and a general inability to 
control the parts of speech, not alone 
betrays the character of the editor, but 
is equally eloquent in regard to that of 
the majority of his subscribers. Fash- 
ions and politics, social gossip and re- 
ports of proceedings, amusements, and 
things of daily interest are full of in- 
formation to the critical student of 
men and events. In this way just as 
a scientist can reconstruct a fish from 
a single scale, so the philosopher can 
reconstruct a community from a single 
copy of its favorite newspaper. 

Viewed from this point the press of 
Georgia tells a very satisfactory tale 
of the progress made by that distin- 
guished commonwealth. Starting with 
its two most prominent publications, 


the Atlanta Constitution and Atlanta 
Fournal, and running through the long 
list of their three hundred and thirty 
colleagues, one reads between the lines 
that the State is prosperous, well 
governed, and homogeneous ; that the 
people are enterprising, energetic, and 
thrifty ; that education, and especially 
technical and industrial training, is 
making rapid progress, and, most im- 
portant of all, that the condition of the 
women is on a par with that in any 
other State of the Union. No less 
than twenty newspapers have women 
as their publishers, proprietors, or edi- 
tors. Every one, so far as is known, 
publishes the work of their pens, and 
an incomplete enumeration shows that 
over three hundred, bright and ambi- 
tious members of the sex are regular 
members of the journalistic profession. 
To those whose opinions are formed 
from their experiences in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
giant cities of our land this state of af- 
fairs may not seem surprising, but to 
those who have investigated the con- 
dition of the country as a whole, and 
especially the condition twenty, thirty, 
and forty years ago, it is not only 
amazing but even startling. It shows 
that in Georgia, and especially in the 
cities of that State, there has been the 
same growth as in the larger ones of 
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Miss Lollie Belle Wylie. 


the North; that old ideas and institu- 
tions have given way under the silent 
but increasing pressure of the age, and 
have been gradually replaced by new 
ideas and new systems ; that the wom- 
en of the State of Georgia have taken 
advantage of the new opportunities 
which have been created in the course 
of events, and have won a position for 
themselves deserving of the highest 
praise. It was a hard task for the 
Northern woman to break down the 
barrier of years, and win for herself 
a permanent place in the journalistic 
and literary world. It was a much 
harder task for the woman of the 
South. The former had the advantage 
of the new education many years be- 
fore the latter, and she did not have the 
disadvantage of almost iron-clad social 
prejudices against her sex engaging 
in any industry. If, therefore, much 
credit is due to the brilliant women 
who have achieved fame with their 
literary labors in the North, much 
more is due to their brave and in- 
domitable Southern sisters. 

Many of these Georgia writers have 
been very successful, and have been 
called away to other parts of the 


country by the higher inducements 
which accompany success. They are 
to be found in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and above all in New York. Many, 
however, have remained true to their 
own communities and stayed where 
they had won their spurs. The three 
seniors in the profession, if not in years, 
are Mrs. Emily Verdery Battey, Mrs. 
William King, and Mrs. Mary H. Bryan. 
Of this able trio Mrs. Battey has been 
the longest before the public eye. As 
far back as the sixties she had made 
herself famous upon the Georgia press 
by her singular ability and versatility. 
A gifted writer, a fine speaker, and an 
enthusiastic patriot, she had done ex- 
cellent work in each of these fields. She 
was well known and admired as a jour- 
nalist, she was popular as a lecturer, 
and in her favorite work of extending 
and building up the public school sys- 
tem of the State of Georgia she earned 
the gratitude of all of her fellow-citi- 
zens. Shortly after this she came to 
New York, which she has used as her 
headquarters ever since. She is one of 
the bright rays of the New York Swz, 
a paper whose staff have long been 
famous for culture and brilliancy, and 
is as attractive a lecturer and earnest 
a philanthropist as in the old days of 
twenty-five years ago. 

Mrs. William King is a descendant 
of the famous Clayton family, and is 
the daughter of Judge Augustin S. 
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Clayton, who was a famous Southern 
poet and novelist before -the war. 
She began her literary career when 
a mere girl by contributing to Peter 
Parley’s Magazine. She was the first 
woman in Georgia to start and write 
a society column. She has been a 
regular contributor to the Weekly Con- 
stitution for nearly fifteen years, and 
in that period has never missed cover- 
ing every item in her department. She 
has written for other publications, and 
is well known in the journalistic world 
of that part of thecountry. Mrs. King 
was the mother-in-law of the late famous 
Henry W. Grady, and was one of his 
most trusted lieutenants. 

Of a very different type is Mrs. Mary 
E. Bryan. She is a Floridian by birth, 
and began her career as an essayist 
and poet, and has labored in these 
fields ever since. She is a literateur, 
and in her relation with the press has 
almost always held the position of 
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Mrs. Mary E. Bryan. 


literary editor. She is an _ indefatig- 
able worker, and has been connected 
with some of the leading journals of 
the land. Her work embraces a num- 
ber of excellent novels and a long list 
of beautiful poems. Her home is half 
the time at Atlanta and half the time 
in New York. 

There is a friendly rivalry at Atlanta 
between the two of its most accom- 
plished women, Mrs. Maude Andrews 
Ohl and Miss Corinne Stocker. The 
former edits the woman’s department 
of the Daily Constitution, and the latter 
that of the Fournal. ‘The rivalry is of 
great benefit to both papers, as it has 
made the departments mentioned spe- 
cial features of the greatest interest. 

Mrs. Ohl is tall, dark, and handsome, 
with a superb physique and great per- 
sonal energy. She has a natural gift 
for poetry and fine description. She 
takes as much pleasure Mm a well- 
rounded sentence as an artist does in 
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Miss Emily McLaws 


a well-drawn figure. »She writes under 
her maiden name of Maude Andrews, 
which is known to-day in every part of 
Dixie. She contributes occasionally to 
the great dailies and weeklies of the 
North. No matter what the subject, 
her writing is always readable, graphic, 
and well-turned. Miss Stocker is of 
a different, but equally pleasing type. 
Of medium height, symmetrical figure, 
and fine address, she impresses one 
with her intense energy and earnest- 
ness. She believes in words, but only 
to express facts, and in education, 
only to*make our mastery of words 
complete. She has a genius for news, 
and invariably gets it, no matter how 
deep the dulness and monotony of the 
week. Both she and Mrs. Ohl are sin- 
cere advocates of the woman’s cause. 
Both have avoided that dismal and un- 
intelligent school which teaches that 
the best reading matter for women con- 
sists of culinary formulas, household 
recipes, notes on fashions, and society 
gossip. Both realize and appeal to 
woman’s interest in colleges and clubs; 
in temperance, morality, and social re- 
forms; in travel, art, music, and litera- 
ture; in church work and missions, and 
in woman’s progress in the professions 
and higherindustries. In each of these 


realms, a thousand events are occur- 
ring daily. These concern the vast 
army of women who take part in them, 
and the still larger multitude related to 
them both directly and indirectly, By 
making a special department of these 
subjects, both the writers mentioned 
have given their journals a value which 
appeals to every member of their sex, 
and which is affecting every other pa- 
per published in the Southern States. 
To Augusta, Georgia, although Phila- 
delphia claims her as its own, belongs 
the credit of Miss Harrydell Hallmark. 
She is a good representative of the 
clever, well-bred, and attractive South- 
ern girl. She isa fine writer, a better 
editor, and is at her best as a manager. 
She made her mark in the S. S. Mc- 
Clure Syndicate, where she displayed 
very high administrative ability. From 
there she went to the Philadelphia Press, 
where she is the editor of the Woman’s 
Department. This she has made a 
feature of her paper. Every day and 
Sunday, too, she produces eight col- 
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D. Higbee (Mrs. Wm. Geppert). 


umns of capital reading matter. She is 
a brilliant story writer herself, but her 
editorial duties have been too onerous 
for several years to allow her to exhibit 
her talent in that direction. In fact 
they do not permit her to write for 
outside publications. 

Patience, pluck, and industry mark 
Miss Josephine Hill, an able and at- 
tractive Savannah girl, who has done 
exemplary work upon the Press of that 
city. There is much of the hero in her 
character. When she began writing, 
the emoluments were so small that she 
was obliged to teach at the same time. 
By degrees, the labor of her pen be- 
came appreciated, until to-day her face 
and name are well known and loved in 
her part of the State. She is a keen- 
eyed and tireless reporter, a facile and 
agreeable writer, and a sincere and 
truthful editor. Savannah people are 
affectionate and public- spirited, but 
they must be well acquainted before 
they welcome the journalist. That 
Miss Hill should have succeeded is evi- 
dence of high tact and courtesy, as 
well as of the other qualities described. 
Her success is merited, and seems to 
be but the beginning of a greater and 
broader career. 

There is endless variety among the 
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Georgia newspaper women. Take a 
group of three, for example—Miss Mary 
Lamar Jackson, of the Atlanta Journal ; 
Miss Florence Coulding, of the Savan- 
nah Press, and Mrs. Marie Louise My- 
rick, of the Americus Zimes-Recorder. 
The first is exquisitely beautiful, re- 
fined, and retiring. Her work is done 
in her study, and when handed in is 
finished and almost classical writing. 
So far as the public knows, she never 
saw a reporter’s note-book and never 
handled a pencil. She is never in a 
hurry, is never idling in a sanctum, nor 
cramming in a library. Nevertheless, 
her articles are marvellously accurate 
and newsy, as well as finely composed. 

Miss Coulding, on the other hand, is 
a brilliant woman who naturally comes 
to the front. Able and versatile, she 
does every kind of work, and does it 
well. A capital writer, she is also an 
artist, a skilled musician, and a superb 
singer. She occupies an editorial chair 
in the office of the Press, and is said to 
be one of the small circle whose voices 
determine the course of that excellent 
paper. 

Cast in another mould was Mrs. 
Myrick. Her main characteristic is 
resolution. She shows it in many ways 
in the Zimes-Recorder, of which she is 
editor. She shows it also in a knowl- 
edge of politics, local, State, and na- 
tional, which is simply phenomenal. 
She writes well and forcibly, and long 
ago made herself an influential power 
in Georgia. 
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Mrs. William King. 


A young and beautiful woman of sin- 
gular ability and culture is Miss Ellen 
J. Dortch, whose versatility may be 
estimated from the fact that she is a 
college graduate, has been reporter, 
editor, publisher, and business manager 
of a prominent political paper, is the 
proprietor and editor of two week- 
lies, is Vice-President of the Georgia 
Weekly Press Association, Secretary of 
the Woman’s Press Club of Georgia, 
and Assistant Librarian of that State. 
Small, delicate, and refined, it is a fas- 
cinating puzzle as to how she obtains 
the energy with which to carry on her 
many and varied undertakings. For 
beyond the things described, she is the 
leader of the movement to have the 
Georgia University thrown open to 
women, is a sturdy advocate of the 
modern ihdustrial education, and takes 
a deep interest in the advancement of 
the women of her State and her coun- 
try. She is one of the few journalists, 
men or women, of whom it can be said 
that all their energies were devoted to 
the upbuilding of their community. 
Her influence has brought hundreds 
into line with her who would otherwise 
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have been without a leader, and has 
materially aided in the regeneration 
and progress of the splendid South- 
ern commonwealth of which she is de- 
servedly so honored a daughter. 

A name which daily grows in emi- 
nence is that of Lollie Belle Wylie, who 
is ahappy combination of poet, journal- 
ist, and composer. Pretty and grace- 
ful, brilliant and talented, she well 
illustrates the tendency of modern 
society in Dixie. She began newspaper 
work about eight years ago in a small 
but modest way. She struck the popu- 
lar fancy from the first, and soon had 
the pleasant experience of receiving 
commissions from publishing houses, 
first in her own district, then in her 
State, and afterward from various parts 
of the Union. Atthe present time she 
is a valued contributor to over fifty of 
our best papers and magazines. Her 
versatility is notable. She writes de- 
lightful poetry and is the author of the 
exquisite ballad “Thou Art My Prayer,” 
and, on the other hand, was compli- 
mented by the British Press for an eru- 
dite paper which she contributed to the 
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Society for Physical Research. Her 
poems and writings, or a large portion 
of them, occupy a place of honor in the 
Woman’s Building at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, along with those of Orelia Key 
Bell, as two of the typical authors of 
their State. Like all the new women 
of the South, Miss Wylie is an inde- 
fatigable student and a busy and self- 
reliant worker with the pen. 

Her colleague, Miss Bell, is one of 
the most promising and popular poets 
of the South. Delicate and spirituelle 
in appearance, she carries the same 
qualities into her literary composition. 
She is a relative of Frances Scott Key, 
the author of “ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and seems to be a poet by hered- 
ity as well as by taste. She has been 
a frequent contributor to the Century 
and other first-class magazines, and is 
said to have more of her poems copied 
than any of the younger versifiers of 
the land. Her verse is extremely 
melodious, sentimental, pathetic, de- 
scriptive, dramatic, and seems to touch 
almost every chord in the human heart. 

An able all round newspaper woman 
is Miss Brent Whiteside, one of the 
editors of the Atlanta Fourna/l, and a 
niece vf Secretary Hoke Smith. She is 
young, talented, very pretty, and am- 
bitious. She has had the advantage of 
a good education, which she has supple- 
mented by keeping herself informed of 
everything down to date, by association 
with the leading literary lights of her 
sex, and by devoting herself to her 
calling. She writes first-class readable 
matter, and has a large circle of literary 
as well as personal admirers. 

Along with Miss Whiteside may be 
mentioned two of the younger Atlanta 
representatives—Miss Isma Dooley, of 
the Constitution, and Miss Mary Hunt- 
ley of the Yournal, The former is one 
of those dainty exquisite little creations 
that justifies the popular belief in fair- 
ies. Graceful, elegant, bright, laugh- 
ing, the literary worker is completely 
distinguished behind the society belle, 
yet in her drollest conversation she is 
taking mental notes, and at the state- 
liest dinner-party she is weaving 
well-turned sentences. She has only 
been in the profession a year, but in 
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that time has already won distinction 
as a skilful and pleasing writer. Miss 
Huntley, though a new-comer in that 
part of the country, has already estab- 
lished a reputation for good work far 
above the ordinary. She is a college 
graduate, a linguist, and has had the 
advantages of travel and study abroad. 
She is a determined news-gatherer, and 
possesses the physical and nervous 
strength, without which no one can 
succeed in newspaper life. It is said 
of her that she can work sixteen hours 
a day and show it less in fatigue than 
most people do with four. 

A literateur rather than a journalist 
is Mrs. Emma Moffett Tyng, who is so 
well known that she may be deter- 
mined a national rather than a State 
character. She began her career a 
number of years ago asa novelist, in 
which she achieved success profession- 
ally and pecuniarily. After that she 


entered the field of magazine writing 
and contributed a series of articles of 
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great value to Harper's, of which one 
of English cathedrals will long be re- 
membered for its architectural and de- 
scriptive excellence. Since that time 
she has been a constant writer, and in 
all her work has sustained a reputation 
which she gained in the begiuning of 
her career. 

Another bright Southern woman 
who has become famous in the past 
decade is D. Higbee, who in private 
life is known under her married name 
of Mrs. William Geppert. Both her 
father and mother died when she was 
a mere child, but thanks to an elder 
sister, who probably foresaw fhe child’s 
intellectual future, she had the advan- 
tages of a good education, and was 
allowed full liberty to gratify her om- 
nivorous taste for reading. Independ- 
ent and ambitious, she was not content 
to settle down and be a drudge, but as 
soon as her graduation was over, looked 
about for some position in which she 
could both utilize and still further de- 
velop her talents. Fortune favored 
her, and while in her teens she secured 
a position upon the Louisville Commer- 
cial, being the first woman journalist in 
the State of Kentucky. She did so 
well here that she received and ac- 
cepted an offer to go upon the staff of 
the Louisville Courter-Fournal. In 
this field her work soon made her talked 
about and then famous. It was full of 
wit, humor, sentiment, and good com- 
mon sense, and in a vague way sug- 
gested the delicious style of composi- 
tion made immortal by the “ Professor 
at the Breakfast Table.” In addition 
to this, she made a scholarly and 
thoughtful book-reviewer and a general 
staff writer. In 1889,she published her 
first novel “In God’s Country,” which 
was one of the most successful of the 
year. In addition to this, she has writ- 
ten a number of short stories, of which 
the “Scherzo in B Flat minor” is the 
best known. 

One of the best Southern schools is 
the Lucy Cobb Institute at Athens, 
Ga., and one of its most prominent 
graduates is Miss Emily Lafayette Mc- 
Laws. She began her literary career 
at fifteen, with some charming papers 
entitled “ Farm Notes from Georgia.” 
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She sent them to the Rural Home of 
Rochester, N. Y., where the editors ac- 
cepted them, and for a long time be- 
lieved them to be the work of an adult 


man. The impression -was increased 
by her signing herself in those days 
with girlish patriotic pride, E. Lafay- 
ette McLaws; at the same time with 
girlish modesty she was afraid to tell 
anybody at home of her success, and 
nearly a year passed before her family 
and the community in which they lived 
knew that she had become a well-paid 
contributor to the press. Even then 
the news did not leak out for some 
time, and scores of correspondents ad- 
dressed her in the belief that she was 
a man, asking for information about 
crops and stock, until the little girl was 
almost frightened todeath. Since then 
she has been on the editorial staff of 
the Augusta Chronicle, and has done 
much good newspaper work. 

Another graduate of the Lucy Cobb 
Institute, and one of its most talented 
daughters, is Mrs. Ethel Hatton Leit- 
ner, of Grovetown, Ga. Mrs. Leitner 
is winning laurels in literature, her line 
being chiefly stories and verse. She is 
a constant contributor to the maga- 
zines of large circulation, and over her 
pen nameof “ Ethel Hatton,” is becom- 
ing well-known in the East and West, 
as well as the South. 

There are many others in Georgia 
about whom much could be written, but 
the limits of a magazine article forbid. 
Those mentioned may be taken as fair 
types of the newspaper women of the 
State as a class, and of the tendency of 
the newspaper and literary world in 
the South. All, or nearly all, are wom- 
en of good education, hard students, 
truthful, earnest, energetic, and ambi- 
tious. ‘Those who have done the best, 
those who are leaders in the profes- 
sion, and those who have made their 
mark in national life, have, in addition 
to the qualities named, been character- 
ized by a warm love for their sex, a de- 
sire to extend its opportunities and po- 
tentialities, and a belief in the ability 
to work by the side of man in all the 
higher intellectual paths. They have 
already improved the tone of the pa- 
pers of their State. A brief compari- 














son between the issues of to-day and 
those of 1855, 1865, and 1875 will show 
a vast change for the better. The jour- 
nalism of to-day is purer, more honest, 
more truthful, more cultured, and more 
polite. Of course, much of this is due 
to the spirit of the age, which, no mat- 
ter what the pessimist may say, slowly 
creeps from ledge to ledge up the great 
mountain toward the sunrise, but much 
is due to the effort and the example of 
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bodies, which have struggled and 
toiled, prayed and wrought for the 
benefit of their sisters and brothers, of 
their community, and their State. 

The woman’s department of the At- 
lanta Exposition, the Woman’s Build- 
ing, the one hundred thousand exhibits 
of woman’s industry and intellect are a 
fitting commentary upon the invisible 
movement of which the newspaper 
women are the vanguard and skirmish 









the brave Southern hearts in women’s line! 


Margherita Arlina Hamm, 


THE FIRST FROST. 


ERENE and deep slept wood and stream ; 
.? The stars had hushed their song in space; 
Immersed in one impassioned dream, 
Kissed by the midnight-mist its face, 
The lonely lake. 


From out the brooding solitude, 

Down pathways where the silence came, 
Stole wizard spirits noiselessly, 
f And breathed the valley into flame ; 
Lo! see it wake! 


In glad surprise the morning beams; 
Beyond the pines streams back the light, 
And thrills the world with crimson fire, 
Where will-o’-wisps upon the night 
Have blown their breath. 


The winds fly from the mountain-peaks 
To tarry with the mystic art; 
Ere winter's fingers, white, have touched 
The joy, I’ve stored it in my heart, 
Unknown to death. 
Herbert Randall. 


PRAISE. 


HE praise that spurs thee on, 
And higher lifts thy quest, 
Heaven send thee! Better none 


Than in it thou shouldst rest. 


Max Southey. 











"Ring a round a rosy.” 
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HAT the old time ring and round 
games, such as children and, not 
so long ago, grown people, have 

played of summer evenings since hu- 
man memory reaches, are gradually 
dying out, it is very generally acknowl- 
edged by every one who takes an inter- 
est in children’s pastimes. 

Twenty, or even ten years ago, our 
city streets and country greens were 
musical with voices of children in the 
refrains : 


‘* As we go round the mulberry-bush, 
The mulberry bush, the mulberry-bush, 
As we go round the mulberry-bush, 
So early in the morning ;” 
or 
“* Green grow the rushes, oh, 
Green grow the rushes, oh, 
He who will my true love be 
Come and sit by the side of me ;” 
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and that other, so well known: 


** Ring a round a rosy, 
A bottle full of posy, 
All the girls in our town 
Ring for little Josie.” 


Nowadays, if we wish to hear these 
quaint, childish rhymes sung in play, 
we must go down to the poorer quar- 
ters of the city, where the shrill voices 
of the gamins still may be heard oc- 
casionally piping these fragments of 
songs, as they indulge in games which 
once amused kings and courtiers. But 
even the slum children are fast aban- 
doning old-time plays, and the indica- 
tions are that but a few years are 
needed for Time, like an auctioneer, 
to have cried out for the last time, 
“Going, going, gone!” and, finding 
no bidder, ring down the curtain, and 














































pack away these abandoned games in 
one of oblivion’s dark corners, where 
no children will ever think to look for 
them, and where only an occasional 
student of folk-lore will have the hardi- 
hood to bring-them to light. 

The regret with which most parents 
regard this gradual but inevitable 
change in children’s plays comes, 
probably, largely from. the tenacity 
with which most grown persons cling 
to the memories of their own child- 
hood ; but that the games form an im- 
portant branch of folk-lore, to which 
their loss will be a serious one, is not 
generally realized. 

The grown people who hear 
children glibly “ counting out :” 


their 


**Intery, mintery, cutery corn, 
Apple seed and brier thorn, 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Five mice in a flock. 

Catch him, Jack, 

Hold him, Tom, 

Blow the bellows, 
Old man out,” 





or chanting the dolorous history of the 
unfortunate Miss Jennie O’Jones: 


‘* I’ve come to see Miss Jennie O’Jones, 
Miss Jennie O’Jones, Miss Jennie O’ Jones, 








“Here come three ducks a-roving." ra 


one knows what historical or le 
or romantic lore of past ages. Even 
that simplest, and apparently silliest, of 
baby games, “ Ring a round a rosy,” is 
undoubtedly a survival of the old joy- 
ous May-dances, when all the world, 
not.so dignified then as now, danced 
and sung around the May-pole or rose- 
tree, through whose Freneh equivalent 
—rosier—comes the word used by the 
children of to-day. 

The origin of these games is widely 
varied, but the song-words or formu- 
las, when there are any, can almost al- 
ways be traced to grown people. The 
games which our children are-now dis- 
carding as too childish, were played, 
many of them, by Queen Elizabeth’s 
maids of honor. Some are fragments 
of old ballads, dramatized ; many are 
survivals of religious customs, and 
still others preserve primitive customs 
which have now died out. 

For instance, the rude and romping 
game : 
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‘Miss Jennie O' Jones.” 


** Here come three ducks a-roving, 
(or a-riding, or a-wooing) 

Roving, roving ; 

Here come three ducks a-roving, 
With the ransy, tansy, tea ! 

Pretty fair maid, will you come out, 
Will you come out, will you come out, 

To join us in our dancing ?” 


with the coquetry of the scornful maid, 
who answers that she won’t come out, 
and its rollicking refrain : 


‘** Naughty girl, she won’t come out, 
She won't come out, she won’t come out,. 
To join us in our dancing,” 


is a relic of the days when courtship 
was a solemn and public ceremony, 
often carried on by proxies, and the 
three ducks were, undoubtedly, original- 
ly three dukes, envoys for a still nobler 
suitor. 

Carried down orally from generation 
to generatidn, and preserved from un- 
recognizable corruption. by the well- 
known conservatism of children, who 
object to the alteration of a single 
word in a familiar rhyme or story, 
some of these games are as old as 
Virgil, and as widely differentiated 
as speech itself. Similar versions of 
the same rhyme or game appear in all 


the Continental countries. 
speaks of partaking in the 


Froissart 


‘** Games that children every one 
Love till twelve years old are done ;” 


and follows with a list of pastimes, of 
which fully one-half are played without 
substantial alteration by children to- 
day. 

Who has not seen them playing that 
most ancient and popular of games, 
“London Bridge is falling down,” with 
out thought of its legendary significa- 
tion? Even the refrain, ‘ Dance o’er 
my Lady Lee” (in some parts of the 


“country altered to “so merrily ”), hints 


at an old English legend—the building 
of the body of an offender into the 
foundation of a bridge, of which a 
nobleman named Leigh or Lee, a 
mayor of a country town, was once 
accused. As for the play itself, it is a 
representation of the strife between 
angels and devils for the passing soul 
as it crosses the -bridge between this 
world and the next (familiarized in 
poetry as the “ Brigg o* Dread ”’), sym- 
bolized in the “ tug of war ” with which 
the game concludes. The two keepers 
of the bridge, who catch one ef the 
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* passing train. of children and (with us) 
command them to choose between “a 
*.gold angel” and something else, or be- 
tween plum-cake and mince-pie, are in 
Germany called “the Angel” and 
“the Devil,” and in Italy, “St. Peter” 
and “St. Paul.” Here the game is 
called ‘Open the Gates ”—of the In- 
ferno and of Paradise—while in France 
it is “ Heaven and Hell.” 

This game was familiar to Rabelais, 
and, doubtless, reaches much farther 
back into antiquity. It might well be 
a fragment of an old miracle play. The 
Florentine boys of the fourteenth cen- 
tury would ask the captive whether he 
chose to be “Guelf or Ghibelline ?” 
Medizval tradition, as preserved in 
numerous legends, represents the new- 
ly built bridge as a special subject ‘of 
interference or destruction by the dev- 
il, or, in sOme cases, of the “nix” or 
spirit of the stream it crosses. He is 
finally bought off by the promise that 
the first livi :g’ creature passing over 
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the bridge shall be his, and the child 
captured in this game may well have 
represented the sacrifice. 

The same idea of the struggle for 
souls between good and evil powers 
appears faintly in the exciting drama, 
“Old Witch,” which is still played in 
front of “ stoops ” and alley-ways which 
afford a hiding-place for the old witch’s 
stolen children. This game is one of 
the most interesting, because one of the 
oldest and most widely diffused in dif- 
ferent countries, known to folk-lore. 
The wicked old witch is frequently 
represented as limping (as in the famil- 
iar game, “ Old Mother Tipsy-Toes”’), 
as that is considered a demoniacal 
characteristic. France has a special 
game called “The Limping Devil.” 
Quite a startling change of theory ap- 
pears, however, in a German game 
which is played in exactly the same way, 
but is called “ Getting Angels,” and the 
witch appears as “ Maria, Mother of 
God!” 





“Hold fast to what | give you.” 
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The same root of tradition is respon- 
sible for the game, familiar in its many 
variations, of the poor widow with 
daughters to marry, or the old woman 
with children to give away, who parts 
with them, one by one, as in 


‘* Here comes an old woman from Barbary 
With all her children by her side ; 
The one can sew, the other can bake, 
The other can make a lily-white cake ; 
So please take one of my daughters.” 


The mention of “ Barbary” may be a 
vague allusion to the already half-for- 
gotten days of the Barbary slave-trade, 
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ively American “ring” game, played 
among the children, is the well known 
“ March to Quebec,” probably an echo 
of Revolutionary times : 


“* As we were marching to Quebec, 
The drums were loudly beating ; 
The Americans have won the day, 
The British are retreating.” 


A curious instance of the presumably 
unsympathetic attitude of the Dutch- 
¢ vended population of New York 

-d the Revolutionary patriots, ap- 
Ss it. a sarcastic verse which was 
sung among them, whether separately 





‘Drop the Handkerchief." 


when the kidnapping. of white foreign- 
ers formed the foundation for many a 


» romance. 


The religious sutvival again appears 
in the familiar and slightly vulgar game 
known as “ Rottgan Eg@yitygyhich that 
uncomplimentary title is appfied to the 
child who loses his hold On the two 
others who are swinging him*back and 
forth in. a “basket” formed of their 
interlaced “hands. .'This was once an 
imitation of ‘the scales ,of St, Michael, 
in which the*soul was weighed to deter- 
mine its worth, and, consequently, its 
eternal destination—to the uninitiated, 
anything but a spiritually suggestive 
game. 

Notable, because the only approxi- 
mately modern, and the only distinct- 


or in connection with this game, is not 
clear, early in this century : 


** Run, lads, the king’s men are coming; 
Harness the wagons before the horses !” 


This, it is not difficult to see, is a 
fling at the “Continentals,” for the 
wild haste and confusion with which 
they were supposed to retreat before 
King George’s troops. 

“Tag,” which many little daughters of 
careful mothers are forbidden to play, 
as boisterous and unlady-like, was, ac- 
cording to the Elizabethan poets, the 
favorite pastime of Diana and her 
nymphs. This theory, and the fact that 
it was also a favorite amusement of 
Elizabeth’s court, can be taken inter- 
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changeably as cause and effect. Here 
is the preservation of an old supersti- 
tion. One of its most familiar forms, 
“Tron Tag,” was originally the only 
form, and came from the ancient belief 
that iron was a sacred metal, and who- 
ever touched it was safe from evil 
spirits. Thus the boy who to-day es- 
capes from becoming “ it ’—mysterious 
word !—by touching a horse-shoe or 
iron post, is the apotheosis of the medi- 
eval believer, who, imagining himself 
pursued by the dreaded Fiend, bade 
him defiance by touching the charmed 
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“= 
an ancient and honorable order, but a 


corruption of what must have been an 
old ballad : 


‘* All the fair maidens are arrayed to be seen.” 


Another old ballad is probably incor- 
porated into the popular round game : 


‘* Uncle John is very sick, what shall we send 
him ? 
A piece of pie, a piece of cake, a piece of 
apple-dumpling. 
What shall we send it in? Ina piece of paper. 
Paper is not fine enough ; in a golden saucer.”’ 





( ‘Open the gates as high as the sky.’’ 


metal. A curious piece of old-time 
snobbery is manifested in a magazine 
of 1738, where the writer gravely men- 
tions this amusement as “ having been 
altered in later times amongst children 
of quality, by touching of gold instead 
of iron.” 


“*Green gravel, green gravel, the grass is so 
green ; 
And all the Free Masons are ashamed to be 
seen ; 
O Mary, O Mary, your true love is dead, 
The King sends you a letter to turn back your 
head,” 


as shrilly chanted by the children of 
our back streets and slums, is neither 
unmeaning gibberish nor a reflection on 


After deciding on the gift, the ques- 
tion comes up : 


‘*'Who shall we send it by? 
daughter. 
Take her by the lily-white hand, and lead 
her over the Water.” 


By the king’s 


Garbled and imperfect as this is, a 
writer on folk-lore, Mr. W. W. Newell, 
sees in it “traces of ancient origin, pos- 
sibly the last echo of the medieval song 
in which an imprisoned knight is saved 
from approaching death by the daugh- 
ter of the king or soldan who keeps him 
in confinement.” 

In a Flemish town, a generation ago, 
when a young girl died, her body was 
carried to the church by maidens who 
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*‘London Bridge is falling down.” 


acted as pall-bearers. When the relig- 
ious ceremony was over and the cof- 
fin deposited in the earth, all the young 
girls, holding in one hand the mortuary 
cloth, returned to the church chanting 
a curious refrain called the “ Maiden’s 
Dance.” This gives an explanation of 
the possible historic foundation for the 
burial ceremonies which play an impor- 
tant part in that dismal favorite among 
song-games, “Miss Jennie O’Jones.” 
The children dance, singing, around the 
grave, “under the apple-tree ” where 
Miss Jennie, dressed in “ white, that’s 
for angels,” is laid. 


*T dreamt I saw a ghost last night, 
Ghost last night, ghost last night, 
I dreamt I saw a ghost last night, 
Under the apple-tree !” 


After which song Miss Jennie O’Jones 
suddenly arises, when the ring breaks 
up, the children. running shrieking 
away, and the one caught by the ghost 
is tonext represent Miss Jennie O’ Jones. 
Here is the Flemish “Maiden’s Dance :” 


** In heaven is a dance ; 
Alleluia ! 
There dance all the maids ; 
Benedicamus Domino, 
Alleluia ! 


It is for Amelia ; 
Alleluia ! 
We dance like the maids ; 
Benedicamus Domino, 
Alleluia !” 


Far older than Rabelaisand Froissart, 
both of whom mention it, the familiar 
and pretty round, 


** Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, 
How ; you, nor I, nor nobody knows, 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows ; 


followed by the refrain, sung, with ap- 
propriate gestures : 


‘* Thus the farmer sows the seed ; 
Stands erect and takes his ease ; 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands ; 
And turns about to view his lands ;” 


is not improbably a survival of the rus- 
tic songs and dances with which the 
ancients were wont to implore the bless- 
ing of the gods on field and _ harvest. 
What more natural, when ignorance of 
nature’s laws made the growth of the 
crops seem to depend on a god’s caprice, 
when, 


‘** You nor I nor nobody knows 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows ;” 


that such graceful recognition of the 
divinity’s good services should have 
passed into a religious service, and, ul- 
timately, into a secular game? 
“Whistle, daughter, whistle,” is a cor- 
ruption of a fifteenth century round 
which makes merry at the expense of a 
nun who is enticed to dance by the offer, 
first of a sheep, then of a cow, and fi- 
nally, and successfully, of aman. Inthe 
child’s game, the daughter, after having 


























the first two inducements offered her in 
vain, is told, 


‘** Whistle, daughter, whistle, 
Andel’ll give you a man ;” 


and the reply, accompanied by a shrill 
whistle, is, 


‘* Mother, now I can!” 
The pleasing terrors of 


‘* Marlow, Marlow, Marlow bright, 
How many miles to Babylon ? 
‘* Threescore and ten.” 

‘Can I get there by candle light ?” 
** Yes, and back again 
But take care that the witch don’t catch you ;” 





have made it a favorite with others be- 
sides children. The maids and men of 
Elizabeth’s court, who would certainly 
appear to have been a jolly set of young 
people, delighted in it under the name 
of “ Barley Break,” which, from the de- 
scription, must have been played as a 
kissing-game. A suggestion that, like 
“ London Bridge,” it also hinged on the 
ever-interesting struggle of devils to ob- 
tain possession of human souls, is con- 
tained in Sidney’s “Arcadia.” Here the 
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“Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows,” 
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central space, where, as now played, the 
“old gray witch” waits to catch the 
fugitive from one goal to the other, is 
spoken of as “ hell,” and the captives in 
turn become captors of those who run 
by, “‘that they, as well as they, Hell may 
supply.” 

An old-time round game now but sel- 
dom played, which undoubtedly origi- 
nated fggm a historical romance of the 
twelfth Century, is “ King Arthur was 
King William’s son.” It is a kissing 
game, as suggested by the following por- 
tion of the refrain which is sung by the 
children : 


“* Down on the carpet you must kneel, 
As the grass grows on the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
And rise again upon your feet.” 


This is, necessarily, but little more 
than a reference to perhaps the best- 
known, and most generally played, of 
the hundred or more children’s games 
of ancient and historical origin that 
were once as familiar as household 


words almost the world over to young 
and old alike, but are now but seldom 
played, and almost utterly unknown to 
the large majority of children, and have 
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been forgotten forever by many of their 
elders. 

Some very modern writers on chil- 
dren’s games have thought fit to jubi- 
late over the decadence of these old-time 
plays—speaking of them, doubtless, un- 
thinkingly, as common, rude, silty, and 
boorish. But there are still left a few 
old-fashioned people who do not alto- 


% 
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gether agree on this subject with the 
very modern writers on children, and 
who still hold to the belief that child- 
hood, as well as folk-lore, will lose some- 
thing when nobody goes “round the 
mulberry-bush,” when there is no longer 
a “rose in the garden for you, young 
man,” and when “ London Bridge ”’ has 
tumbled down once and forever, 


£E. Leslie Gilliams. 





“Salute your bride and kiss her sweet.’’ 


DESERTED. 


HE flowers are gone with Autumn’s call, 
Lonely the vine yet stays, 

In summer green high on the wall, 
To cheer bleak winter days. 


George Getzendanner. 

















DR. PARKHURST AS A PROPHET. 


EWSPAPER cartoons have made 
the figure of the Reverend 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., 

familiar in the character of a political 
Moses. Admiring biographers and 
magazine writers have called him an 
Isaiah, a Jeremiah, a second Daniel 
come to judgment. When the pulpit 
utterances of his brethren of the cloth 
are considered, there is in all probabil- 
ity but one of the major or minor 
prophets to whom he has not been 
likened, and that is Jonah. Let the 
good Doctor's plans once miscarry, 
and his enemies will doubtless com- 
plete the prophetic list by flinging this 
name in his face. But may that day’s 
sun never rise ! 

With so well established a reputation 
for prophetic powers, it seems strange 
that nobody has ever tested Dr. Park- 
hurst’s ability to foretell future events. 
The occasion for such a trial was af- 
forded by the following lines taken 
from a speech he delivered in Brook- 
lyn, on October 8th, before the annual 
convention of the Christian Endeavor 
societies of the State of New York : 

“* Tf I could feel that at the end of fifty years, 
or even a hundred years, Brooklyn and New 
York would have attained to a settled character, 
not a spasmodic one, of decency and dignity, 
such that no- little revulsion of feeling could turn 
the whole thing topsy-turvy in one year, I would 
be happy, even though I knew that in two years 
the tiger would get loose on Manhattan Island, 
and cover New York State with her litter of striped 
cubs.” 

Dr. Parkhurst was seen at his resi- 
dence, 133 East Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York, one day recently, between 
the hours of five and six P.M., at which 
time he is accustomed to receive call- 
ers. Sometimes as many as thirty or 
forty visit him in succession during 
that brief period. 

“My object in making that remark,” 
he said, “was to reassure any who 
might fear that the ultimate triumph 
of the non-partisan municipal move- 
ment depended upon the result of any 
single election.” 





“ Then you do believe that the Good 
Government Clubs and kindred organ- 
izations will bring about a permanent 
separation of local and national polli- 
tics ?” 

“ Assffredly,” replied the prophet. 
“The Good Government Clubs have 
come to stay. They represent a move- 
ment which is not confined to any one 
locality. It makes no special differ- 
ence what a city candidate thinks 
about the tariff, if he can conduct the 
affairs of the community honestly and 
efficiently. The fault with present 
political methods is that municipal 
well-being is sacrificed for the sake of 
the success of a national party ticket. 
In arranging for the present election, 
if men had come together honestly to 
consider what was for the best inter- 
ests of New York City, instead of what 
was for the interests of one party or 
another in the next national election, 
no such unglesirable candidates would 
have been named as certain of those 
who are now offered for the suffrages 
of the voters. 

“ Business principles should govern 
the selection of city officials, for be- 
sides spending the public moneys, they 
very largely determine the character 
of the municipality in its relations, eco- 
nomic, commercial, educational, and 
moral. In England this fact: is al- 
ready recognized. Said the Mayor of 
Manchester to me a short time ago: 
‘When men are elected upon the city 
council, it is known whether they are 
of the conservative or radical type, 
but once we are met in our council 
chamber, the only thing that interests 
us is Manchester.’ 

“The non-partisan movement is 
growing. It is in the air. It appeals 
strongly to a certain order of mind, 
and the class appealed to is influen- 
tial. Its adherents are drawn from 
all political parties. It is fostered by 
the churches, but it is not itself relig- 
ious. Another organization which 
contributes to its success is the Chris- 
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tian Endeavor Society, having in New 
York State alone 330,000 members 
pledged to Christian citizenship.” 

Then it was that Dr. Parkhurst was 
asked to play the part of a seer, and 
tell what the coming century is to 
bring forth. And he did it. There is 
to be a new race of Americans. Polit- 
ical bosses are to cease to be. The 
whole nation is to grow better. 

“We are moving toward gr@ater ho- 
mogeneity,” said Dr. Parkhurst, as he 
walked up and down his parlor. “ Just 
now we have aconglomerate population. 
The Germans of New York areas Ger- 
man as those of Berlin. The Irish ‘of 
New York are as Irish as those of Dub- 
lin. The men of every foreign nation- 
ality among us are striving to have our 
laws altered so as to correspond with 
those. of their own land. The Germans 
in America, for instance, would be very 
well satisfied with the enactment here 
of the Sunday laws of Germany. 

“We are approaching a condition 
which will be to some extent aresultant 
of all these race forces. We are be- 
coming a new people. We are not go- 
ing to becoiae English. We want no 
England on this side of the water, 
Neither are we to become German, or 
Irish, or Italian. We shall be Ameri- 
cans, but not the Americans of past 
generations.” 

“Do you expect that a falling off in 
immigration will give time for this 
change to be accomplished ?” he was 
asked. 

“To some extent, perhaps. The 
opening up of vast tracts in the interior 
of Africa may divert a part of the tide 
of immigration, and a wise discrimina- 
tion in the admission of aliens to our 
shores may do more to keep down num- 
bers. But even if immigration con- 
tinues unchecked, this nationai digest- 
ive process must go on. The child of 
the German immigrant speaks English 
and becomes American in sentiment, and 
his children are almost indistinguishable 
from other Americans. They will form 
a part of the great body politic which 
will Americanize future immigrants.” 

“ Will there be any political bosses in 
the new America ?” 

“Bossism is foreign to the spirit of 
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American institutions. It has grown up 
through the presence among us of a 
large mass of negligent and stupid per- 
sons who were willing to be led blindly. 
The cure for bossism is to exterminate 
that class of people. By this I mean, 
civilize, educate, and enlighten them till 
such a class ceases to exist.”’ 

“You do not think, then, that boss- 
ism is a groping after system and or- 
ganization, and that the cure for it is a 
purer and loftier form of centraliza- 
tion ?” 

“No. Bossism is tyranny. It is all 
wrong. It will disappear with the 
spread of American education and love 
of liberty in the next century. 

Dr. Parkhurst was reminded that at 
the coming election Boston is to vote 
on the question whether to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women. 

“What part will woman play in the 
development of municipal reform?” 
was the next question. 

“T do not believe in granting the suf- 
frage to women. Nor doT think that 
such a course would help to reform 
municipal abuses. I have noticed a 
greater disposition on the part of the 
depraved among men to exercise their 
privileges as citizens than on the part 
of the good andintelligent. There are 
such numbers of competent voters, you 
know, who will not go out to vote ona 
rainy day for fear of getting their feet 
wet. Andso of women, if they should 
receive the right to vote; I fear the 
lower classes would frequent the polls 
more numerously than women of re- 
finement would.” 

“In general, your view of the coming 
century is a hopeful one ?” 

“T believe in God, mankind, and the 
future,” replied Dr. Parkhurst, solemn- 
ly. “I believe in the future because I 
believe in God and mankind.” 

The original non-partisan body in 
New York City was the old City Re- 
form Club, which was organized in 1882, 
and was succeeded by the City Club in 
1893, after it had been demonstrated 
that the work of the older club could be 
carried to a more successful issue by a 
larger and more influential body. The 
City Club in turn is responsible for 
the creation of the Good Government 
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Clubs. They are a number of distinct 
societies on the club principle, and their 
purpose is to keep alive the interest of 
young men in every locality in local 
politics. 

The primary system has proved in the 
larger cities inadequate, as only a small 
number of the voters of any party go to 
the primaries. The result of the old 
system has been that the active man- 
agement of the great parties in the cit- 
ies has rested entirely with an active, 
but not representative, minority, and 
thus the “boss” system has been per- 
petuated. The Good Government Clubs 
are organized for the interests of the 
citizens—not of a “ boss.” 

Such clubs have now been placed on 
a permanent basis in each of the politi- 
cal divisions of the city, with the excep- 
tion of a few business and tenement- 
house districts. They are incorporated 
as social clubs, have a club-house, and 
as far as their local concerns are affect- 
ed are independent. As far as united 
political action in elections affecting the 
whole city is concerned, they send dele- 
gates to nominating conventions after 
the model of other political organiza- 
tions. ; 

They also maintain a central coun- 
cil in which each club is represented in 
proportion to its numbers. This is a 
permanent body meeting once or twice 
each month and determining the course 
of the whole organization in reference 
to legislation at Albany, the policy of 
the local administration, and any other 
matters affecting the interests of the 
whole city. 

Men may be and often are associat- 
ed together in the same club without 
knowing each other’s national politics. 
Qn the wall of one club in New York 
is a sign reading : 

WHO ENTERS HERE, 
LEAVES POLITICS BEHIND. 


Each club has assigned to it for in- 
vestigation one department of the city 
or county government, the workings of 
which it investigates and upon which it 
makes recommendations to the proper 
city or county officials, sometimes even 
presenting representations to the leg- 
islature. 


AS A PROPHET. 
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There are in New York City twenty 
clubs at present, and although there 
are thirty-five assembly districts, some 
of the clubs cover more territory than 
one assembly district. The total mem- 
bership is about, 5,000. They have a 
publication called the Good Government 
Bulletin, which is issued once a week 
and rejoices in cartoons of the Tam- 
many tiger shockingly mutilated. G. 
W. Miller conducts it. 

This year the Good Government 
Clubs have gone into the election with 
a ticket of their own choosing, called 
by the unregenerate daily nev-spapers 
the “‘Goo-Goo” ticket, and although 
there has not been entire harmony 
among the members as to the wisdom 
of this course, since the disagreement 
is merely one of methods and not of 
principles, it is probable that the 
breach is not serious, notwithstanding a 
pointed hint in the Mew York Tribune 
recently to the effect that they had sur- 
vived their usefulness. The most active 
man in the local Good Government 
Club movement is James W. Pryor, the 
secretary of the City Club. 

“The Good Government Clubs will 
be very much more prominent after 
November 6th than they are now,” 
says Mr. Pryor, who is something of a 
prophet himself. 

The movement toward non-partisan- 
ship in local matters won its highest 
triumph in New York, when it secured 
the insertion into the new Constitution 
of the State of a provision for the sepa- 
ration of city elections by a year from 
State and national elections. 

Such municipal clubs as the City 
Club, of New York, and the Municipal 
League, of Philadelphia, had existed 
for some time before the formation of 
the Good Government Clubs. The pos- 
sibilities of the new kind of organiza- 
tion were first demonstrated in the 
election of 1893, when the vote of the 
New York Twenty-first Assembly Dis- 
trict was divided into three almost 
equal parts, upon a straight non-parti- 
san issue. by Good Government Club 
A. Similar associations of clubs have 
since sprung up in cities all over the 
country. Philadelphia does not love the 
sound of the word “club.” It smacks 
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of worldliness. Its district organiza- 
tions are called leagues, being organ- 
ized by the City Municipal League. 
Boston, Buffalo, and Baltimore were 
quick to adopt the new system. 
Brooklyn and Jersey City were not far 
behind. Rochester is the latest and 
most enthusiastic field of organization, 
having almost as many clubs as New 
York, and being quite as interested in 
its own local political fight against boss 
rule. 

And where the full equipment of 
many district clubs has not yet been 
introduced, single municipal clubs are 
forming as far west as Tacoma. This 
broader movement, it is hoped, is the 
precursor of Good Government Clubs 
in every considerable city in the Unit- 
ed States, and clubmen watch it with 
interest. 

It is only within the last twenty-two 
months that anything has been done in 
the way of organizing this movement. 
The Municipal League of Philadelphia 
took the initiative in this work. The 
first meeting of the National Munic- 
ipal League was held in New York in 
May, 1894, and James C, Carter, Esq., 
a lawyer of New York, was made its 
President, with Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, of Philadelphia, as Secretary. 

The National League has now over 
forty separate municipal organizations 
as affiliated members, without count- 
ing the subordinate Good Government 
Clubs in any one place. This list will 
give some idea of its extent : 

City Club of Hartford, City Club, 
City Vigilance League and City Im- 
provement Society of New York, Citi- 
zens’ Association of Boston, Citizens’ 
Association of Albany, Citizens’ Asso- 
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ciation of Chicago, Citizens’ Reform 
Movement of Baltimore, Citizens’ Un- 
ion of Kings County, N. Y.; Citizens’ 
Reform Club, Dubuque, Ia. ; Citizens’ 
League of Los Angeles, Cal.; Civic Fed- 
eration of Chicago, Civic League of Al- 
bany, Advance Club, Providence, R. I.; 
Baltimore Reform League, Municipal 
League of Boston, Municipal League of 
Milwaukee, Municipal League of Phila- 
delphia, Municipal League of Denver, 
Col.; Municipal League of Omaha, 
Neb.; Municipal Reform Club, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Council of Confederated 
Good Government Clubs, N. Y. ; repre- 
senting twenty-four local Clubs ; Good 
Government Club, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Good Government Club, Troy, N. Y.; 
Good Government Club, Berkeley, Cal. ; 
Good Government Club, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Good Government Association, 
No.1, Jersey City ; Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion of Baltimore ; Library Hall Asso- 
ciation of Cambridge, Mass. ; Minne- 
apolis Board of Trade, Baltimore Union 
for Public Good, Men’s Patriotic Guild, 
Pittsburg ; Ballot Reform League of 
Louisiana, National Civil Service Re- 
form Association, Good Government 
Club, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Law Enforce- 
ment Society of Brooklyn, Good City 
Government Club, Louisville, Ky. ; City 
Club, Troy, N. Y.; Christian Citizen- . 
ship Union of Newark, N. J., Civic 
Federation of Ashland, Wis.; Good 
Government Club, Paterson, N. J.; and 
the Municipal Club of Rochester, N. Y., 
with twenty Good Government Clubs. 

Truly, it does not require a prophet’s 
eyes to perceive that a new influence 
What it will 
really accomplish and by what means, 
remain, however, to be seen. 


By a Staff-Writer. 




















BETWEEN MEETINGS. ~~ / 


“wv WOULDN’T,” said Aunt Joanna, 
plaintively ; “I wouldn’t if I was 
you, Hiram.” 

“T must,” said the minister, with vio- 
lence. 

He was sitting in Aunt Joanna’s par- 
lor, a small room of scrupulously quiet 
tints. It was papered in gray of no 
particular pattern; and had starched 
white curtains. Against the walls the 
furniture of a past day was arranged 
with stiff propriety, and a few books 
were mathematically piled on a thin- 
legged table in the middle of the 
floor. In Aunt Joanna’s parlor every- 
thing was precise and colorless, but 
also slender, fragile, immaculate. 

The minister was a tall, rugged 
young man. His outline possibly sug- 
gested tuture unwieldiness, but at this 
time his throat, though massive, was 
not too heavy, and he had an eager 
way of carrying his head a trifle in ad- 
vance of his body, as if he sought some 
sensation that life was slow to bring. 
His hair was tossed back this after- 
noon, his eyes were moist and bright, 
and now and then, as he talked, his 
lips quivered. He wore his formal, 
glossy suit of broadcloth, for it was 
Sunday and he had been preaching ; 
but the sweep of his gestures, the in- 
tensity of feeling in his face seemed 
almost an offence to the Puritanical 
parlor. He was too large, too emphatic, 
too sentient, as it -were, for these at- 
tenuated surroundings. 

The rapidity, the heat of his speech 
seemed also out of place as addressed 
to the mild old lady before him. Her 
blue eyes were anxiously clouded, and 
as she had exhausted her small stock 
of words her old lips moved in troub- 
led, silent protest. 

“Mary,” she began again, at last ; 
but the young man rose abruptly. 

His tread shook the “ what-not” 
loaded with fragile cups and saucers, 
and his emotion seemed to send a 
strange tremor, not only through the 
little old lady, but through all her aus- 
tere belongings. 





“T must tell her,” he cried. “She sat 
in church this morning just as she used 
to, by the pillar in the corner, there.” 
He pointed into a corner of the room 
with the sweep of an arm of a born 
pulpit orator, and Aunt Joanna in- 
stinctively looked in the direction indi- 
cared, though she knew Mary Sabine 
vas not there. 

“Shall I let her sit there,” he went 
on, “calm and sweet, my God, and as 
graceful as ever—and of tell her? I 
will---[ will explain.” He stopped short, 
and cleared his throat. 

The truth was the minister did not 
know exactly what he should say when 
he was once more face to face with Mary. 
It should be something very eloquent, 
however ; something that should justify 
him to her and make her pity him, with 
that delicious, quiet, comprehensive 
sympathy of hers, for which he felt so 
irresistible a need. When, in aii emer- 
gency, had he ever failed to make him- 
self felt ? 

Under her spectacles Aunt Joanna’s 
eyes grew larger and more misty. 
They did not see the young man 
clearly, but, in this matter, her tossed 
and troubled mind contained a very 
distinct impression of a right and a 
wrong—certainly of an expedient and 
an inexpedient. She therefore tried an- 
other argument. 

“And Em’ly?” she faltered. 

The young man’s fingers opened 
widely as he swept Emily away with 
open palms—a fine, convincing gesture. 
He hardly noticed the old lady now. 

“Shall you be back to tea?” she 
asked, faintly, as his black figure dark- 
ened the doorway, but she heard no 
answer, 

Left alone, Aunt Joanna sat help- 
lessly down on a small horse-hair sofa, 
and said to herself, over and over 
again : “ What will Mary do? What 
will she do?” and then, “ Poor Em- 
ily!” She had never seen the young 
minister’s young wife, but, with the 
ready faculty of one who has all her 
life depended much on hearsay, she 
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pictured her to herself now. She saw 
Emily, fresh, pink-cheeked, child-like, 
and, at this juncture, pitiable. For 
was there not something strange, un- 
holy, carnal almost, in this insistance, 
of a minister of the gospel on the sight 
of an old love—even if that old love 
were Mary? No wonder the whole 
earth seemed suddenly unsteady under 
Aunt Joanna’s feet. 

Mary, meantime, was stepping out of 
her gate into the lane that led to the 
village. She had set her mind ona 
call promised to an invalid, an old 
friend of her mother. She might 
have made it on her way to evening 
meeting, but she told herself that it 
was “just as well” to get it done. 
Perhaps this revealed a concealed pur- 
pose to stay away from evening meet- 
ing that Sabbath. She was very proud, 
however, of the way in which she had 
‘ borne herself in church that morning. 
She was busy with her school. She 
had not heard that Hiram Gates was 
to take Mr. Stone’s place that day, and 
when she had seen his tall figure on 
the platform, she had started violently, 
and had leaned back against one of 
those big, painted pillars that ostenta- 
tiously imitate marble in many New 
England churches. Then she had set 
her lips, and but for a slight whitening 
of them—which surely no one could see 
in that corner—-she had shown no fur- 
ther emotion. Indeed, she had listened 
to the sermon with most polite atten- 
tion, her fine, gray eyes well opened on 
the speaker, but a slight flush on her 
thin, delicately-shaped cheeks ; after- 
ward she had exchanged the usual 
neighborly greetings with a quietness 
of tone and manner that had disarmed 
suspicion ; and then had come tran- 
quilly home. She rehearsed all this to 
herself now, with the natural exulta- 
tion of any human being at the thought 
of a torture well over and bravely 
borne. * As she latched the gate she 
felt almost steady, almost herself again. 

Down the lane, however, was a spot 
that for almost a year Mary had dis- 
liked to pass. A wide-spread maple 
reached out from the field beyond and 
kept the grass there soft and green, and 
a beautiful bit of Virginia creeper ran 
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over the wall. Directly opposite was 
a mountain-ash, gay with fruit for a 
great part of the year. She and Hiram 
had often sat under the maple. What 
a boy he was then! How frank, how 
full of rapturous, religious certainty, 
how facile, and wonderfully happy—it 
seemed to Mary—in his expressions of 
the great aspirations that surged up 
within him! In passing the maple to- 
day, Mary’s eyes clouded with involun- 
tary, poignant tenderness, and she 
stepped more quickly, stung out of her 
usual deliberate, gractful gait. 

Then, suddenly appearing .*und a 
bend in the lane, she saw a tall, b ack 
figure. She knew at once whe it wes 
The hot, tingling blood tnat rushed tc 
her heart told her that, before her 
startled eyes could distinguisn the so- 
ber cut of the long coat, or the famil- 
iar swing of the long stride. Her own 
feet seemed clogged. She felt a quick 
anger mingled with anguish. Seeing 
him come on quickly, she stopped, feel- 
ing physically incapable of moving to- 
ward him. To the young man ap- 
proaching her, she looked very solemn, 
and slim, and erect, and she seemed 
very calm. 

His own mobile features were work- 
ing. In his emotion he even forgot to 
lift his hat—he was country - bred. 
With quick, moral alarm Mary felt that 
his look was not only an unhappy, but 
a demoralized one—a look that hid a 
certain passionate irresponsibility un- 
der such fugitive strength of purpose 
as impulse gives. She felt all this in- 
stinctively, as soon as she had fairly 
seen his face, and without an instant’s 
delay she drew her conclusions, and 
knew why he had come. “He’s un- 
happy with fer,” she said to herself, 
“and he’s sorry he gave me up to 
marry her ; and he’s come to tell me so 
—to tell me so, zow.” 

He stood silent. .The eloquent ex- 
planation, half the cry of a suddenly re- 
néewed passion, half, as he thought it, 
that of conscience, did not immediately 
rise to his ready lips. He reached out 
uncertainly for one of the slim hands 
hanging against her black dress. He 
would have raised it to his lips, but for 
a curious constraint that held him. It 
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grasped his own too firmly, moreover 
—with an almost savage energy. It 
straightened, grew tense, till it seemed 
to be holding him at arm’s length. 
Nevertheless, they were still near one 
another. Mary looked into his eyes for 
an instant, and then began to speak 
hurriedly. 

“Hiram,” she said, and at the sound 
of her voice he started, so that he 
seemed to wrench her extended arm ; 
“ Hiram Gates, you’ve nothing to say 
tome. Nothing. Do you understand ? 
Your wife—no, no, no,” she cried, see- 
ing the subtle change in his face, “I 
don’t feel shat way about her, indeed I 
don’t ; and you'll be happy with her 
yet—by and by. But you were always 
just so impulsive, and you’ve come 
now, just as you always did—just on 
impulse. I was always older than you, 
you know. But you go back with- 
out sayin’ a word to me. _ Yes, yes, 
you shall. Don’t speak. I’m a great 
deal happier than you think I am. 
And she’l/ learn to be a good wife to 
you, I guess. She’s young yet. [I lis- 
tened to you this morning, and I was 
proud. I said to myself, now he’s 
really a minister; and he’ll do just as 
he ought to, zow.” And as she again 
saw him about to speak, her voice sud- 
denly changed from solemnity to an 
almost sharp imperiousness. “ Hiram 
Gates,” she said, “you shan’t speak— 
do you hear? You belong to God, and 
you'd ought to know yourself that He 
punishes treachery.” 

Her white lips settled into a straight 
line. The minister raised his head. 
Over his face his passion to speak, his 
longing to confess himself, passed like 
a shadow. His lips moved as if he 
tried to articulate and could not, anda 
look of almost fierce appeal revolution- 
ized the shifting lines of his face. At 
last, as if moved by some power be- 
yond himself, he slowly dropped her 
hand and bowed his head. Not till 
then did her look soften, infinitely. 
“Now, go,” she said, “go right back, 
and——” 

“Yes, yes, Mary—yes, yes, yes,” he 
answered, brokenly, and turned away. 

When he had left her walking some- 
what uncertainly, she hardly remem- 
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bered what she had said. As he turned 
the corner of the lane, however, she felt 
a sudden faintness ; but she turned her- 
self and took a few steps in the oppo- 
site direction. Then, exhausted, she 
sat down by the laneside, not noticing 
just. where at first. She closed her 
eyes wearily when she saw in front of 
her the full, drooping clusters of the 
mountain-ash in gay, superb bloom; 
and she suddenly felt very old and cru- 
elly stirred by a revulsion of feeling. 
Something within her murmured, re- 
sentfully, “ Now he has takenaway your 
youth, taken it away—forever.” Yet 
after that her own words came back to 
her. They had had but one meaning 
for her. The treachery which she had 
warned him against was simply the 
treachery. that speech to her, with that 
look on his face, would have been to 
Emily, to his wife. She could not bear 
that he should be false to Emily, too. 
That seemed to her horrible. But she 
had saved him from it. That the God 
who punishes treachery should punish 
his to herself no longer occurred to 
her. That was all wiped out—now 
that he suffered. And being bound, 
all his duty was to his wife. She got 
up, presently, and went slowly back to 
the house, where, since her mother’s 
death, she lived alone. The black cat 
came to meet her, as cats do in soli- 
tary houses, and she sat down and took 
it in her arms, stroking it gently. 

For his part, the minister could not 
think, for the beating at his temples. 
Through his tumultuous brain, Mary’s 
words rushed like a torrent ; and every 
tender, inexorable syllable seemed to 
stir a kind of agony, to play too ex- 
quisitely on fibres far too fine. Gradu- 
ally, however, he began to think, to 
pass from hot desire to see Mary, to 
impose his own thoughts and feelings 
upon her, to close scrutiny of what she 
had said. “Treachery?” He won- 
dered that she had used the word. 
Emily was such a silly child, that the 
term seemed in no wise applicable in 
any manner that touched her. For 
himself, he had thought it almost Mary’s 
due that he should see her, explain it 
all to her. Yet he took the drift of her 
words quite as she had meant he should. 
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For the last time her vigorous charac- 
ter gave his mind the direction she 
wished ; therefore it began to dwell, 
not on the faith sworn under the maple- 
tree, while the light sifted joyfully 
through the leaves, but on the faith 
sworn in a comfortable, county-town 
back parlor, full of stuffed chairs, and 
brown theological books. On the sub- 
stantial library-table Emily leaned her 
elbows, her cheeks softly flushed where 
her palms pressed them, her beautiful 
eyes fixed on him with a half fasci- 
nated, half childishly exacting gaze—a 
charming look to see on any woman’s 
face, a look that he, poor fool! had 
found wholly intoxicatiag. Now, he 
slowly began to conceive of Emily as 
teasing from him some account of an 
interview with Mary; for, as Aunt Jo- 
anna said, with a minister such things 
get about nobody knows how; worse 
still, he began to see Emily in inextin- 
guishable, futile tears. But, there had 
been no interview, none. He had said 
absolutely nothing. No word of this 
could be repeated to Emily. As for 
one’s thoughts, why, they are in the 
Almighty’s keeping. What right had 
she, pink -cheeked, shallow, to his 
thoughts about Mary? And Mary had 
said she was happy. And he himself 
belonged to God, first of all. Mary had 
said it, and it was true. He walked 
more steadily before he came to the end 
of the lane. The thought of his calling 
always gave him a sense of well-being, 
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of mastery, almost of elation. Perhaps 
it would be as well, however, to avoid 
the main road and reach Aunt Joanna’s 
by the cross-cut. A pastor should shun 
all appearance of evil. 

When at last he threw back Aunt 
Joanna’s gate, with his own large, as- 
sured gesture, a curious touch of sym- 
pathy for Emily moved him. 

“1 will try to bear with her,” he 
said, “to make her happy—if I can ;” 
and he repeated, with exultation ; 
“ Yes—I do belong to God, I belong to 
God.” In the narrow hall where Aunt 
Joanna tremulously met him, he fin- 
ished his thoughts aloud. “ His willbe 
done,” he said, with unction; and 
passed into the kitchen where supper 
was laid: 

“* Praise Him from whom all bless- 
ings flow,’” said Aunt Joanna, in pious 
reminiscence, with tears in her eyes. 
She was immeasurably relieved. “ If 
only nobody saw him comin’ out o’ the 


-lane,” she thought, not knowing that 


he had avoided that danger by striking 
across the fields. But she added to 
herself, as she followed the young man 
into the kitchen : “ He’s turned again 
to the Lord, an’ to his duty, any way ; 
and back in plenty of time for evenin’ 
meetin’, too. I might ha’ knowed Mary 
would fix it all right.” 

And indeed, celebrated for his preach- 
ing as the young man was, he had never 
preached so eloquently as he did in 
Pillsbury that evening. 


Hannah Parker Kimball. 
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i en drowsy stream seems _ half 
asleep 


Beneath the hazy noon ; 
The purple way dreams lazily, 

The thistle-cups have strewn 
Their down about the pasture-paths ; 
And where the vines have crept 
Up through the mosses in the wood, 

The violet has slept 


These many days, so sweet the theme 
Of Autumn’s melody ; 

And e’en the fragrant, browning field 
Seems beckoning to me. 

The summer’s toil already past, 
The golden days now here, 

We wait the silence, crowned by spring, 
That warms the new-born year. 


Herbert Randall. 




















WITHOUT EXPLANATION. 


T is almost as difficult to decide 
where to begin a story—to decide 
where the real story begins—as it 

is for the historian to decide where to 
begin his narrative of a nation. 

I might begin with the day when 
George Ness saved my life, and gained 

gratitude so great that I extrava- 
gantly promised I would come at any 
time, from any place, leaving any duty, 
to do anything—anything honest and 
honorable, of course—in his service. 

I might start with a description of 
Lilly Langdon, and of the sudden 
shock that came to me when I discov- 
ered, one day, that I loved her. OrlI 
might commence with an analysis of 
my agony and despair on finding that 
she loved George Ness instead of my- 
self. 

But, on the whole, I’ll let the letter 
I got from Ness, one stormy evening 
in late March, serve as the opening of 
the strangest story I ever knew : 


“DEAR DICK: 

“You've the reputation of being the 
most skilful of physicians. They say 
you are tireless—full of a vigor that no 
labor can exhaust. I remember how 
one of the fellows said, in the old-time 
college days, that you were intended 
for a detective, and were doing v: 
lence to your best qualities in think- 
ing of being a doctor. I know you’re 
honest, loyal, true to the core. I re- 
member, though I refer to that reluc- 
tantly, that I served you once, and 
that you gave me your unasked prom- 
ise to serve me, in turn, should occa- 
sion ever arise. 

“Dick Durgin, the time has come. 
It’s a matter of life and death, at least. 
It may be a matter of much more. 

“T want you, if you will, to come 
down and see me. Come prepared to 
remain a month at least. You shall 
lose nothing by it, so far as money is 
concerned, And, if you’re coming at 


all, for God’s sake come quickly. You 
may find me a dead man if you delay. 
“ Your old friend, 
“ GEORGE NEss.” 


I’ve been told, more than once, that 
I’m an impulsive individual. I proved 
it then. I went out and telegraphed 
that I would leave on the morrow, 
after which I returned home to sit 
down and consider the matter. 

George Ness, besides having saved 
my life had been, at one time, one of 
my most intimate friends. An orphan 
from his earliest years, like myself, 
there had been a mutual attraction be- 
tween us. I had spent weeks at a 
time, in the long summer vacations, in 
our college-days, in his old-fashioned 
house. He lived just outside New 
York City, near enough to have all the 
advantages of metropolitan life with- 
out any of its drawbacks, which had, 
of course, added not a little to the old 
time attractiveness of an invitation to 
spend a summer with him. The city 
limits have been extended above his 
residence now, I believe, and business 
in the rushing world to the south of 
there is crowding the residences nearer 
and nearer together in the vicinity of 
his old home. But he—he 

But I mustn’t be getting ahead of 
my story. , 

George Ness had been one of my 
most intimate friends. It had been 
while spending a part of a summer va- 
cation with him that I had met and 
loved Lilly Langdon. But now—now 
I had not seen him for almost ten 
years. I had not heard of him for six. 
My boyish passion had softened into a 
respectful memory, my despair into a 
tender regret, though I had never hes- 
itated in my assertion, never faltered 
in my resolve—a bachelor I would live 
and die since I had failed to win Lilly 
Langdon, 

And now—when the gray was begin- 
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ning to set the seal of sober sense and 
quiet dignity upon my brows, now— 
with a count in my favor (or against 
me, maybe ; how shall we say? God 
knows !)—a count of almost forty years 
—to promise gravity and prudence, 
here was this letter, this mad letter, to 
uncover the fires in my heart, open the 
graves ‘7 my past, set my pulses racing 
as they had raced in the years on the 
summer side of thirty, and make a fool 
of me once more. And—there was no 
help for it. I had already promised I 
would come. George Ness was, doubt- 
less, already reading my message — 
while I hesitated and regretted. 

It would be hard to meet Mrs. 
George Ness, of course, though I 
should find her older, graver, matron- 
ly, and, doubtless, with a following of 
youthful Nesses, calling her “Mam- 
ma!” I—I—on the whole—lI had 
rather have remembered her as she 
used to be in the olden days—much 
rather. Going would disenchant me, 
perhaps, but what of it? God help 
me, I didn’t wish to be disenchanted. 
I wanted to remember Lilly Langdon, 
always, as she had been when I saw 
her last. I didn’t care to admit, even 
to the old fellow that smiled back into 
my flushed face from my mirror, that 
Lilly Langdon’s eyes could dim, her 
cheeks wrinkle, her hair fade—even in 
a world in which all men and all wom- 
‘en run toward the one goal of silence 
and nothingness. 

I did not wish to go. But—lI went. 

There was no one to meet me. I 
had to hire a carriage for the long ride 
through the tempestuous afternoon— 
the afternoon that harshly hinted night, 
nay, almost threatened forgetful hu- 
manity with the horror of the inevit- 
able. 

My first sight of the residence of 
George N@s was the occasion of an 
unpleasant sensation. A man may, I 
suppose, if he chooses, put iron bars, 
closely together, across all the windows 
in his house. He may, if he wishes, 
leave the guesser uncertain whether it 
looks more like a jail or an insane 
asylum. But, when he does so, he has 
hardly a right to command his guests 
to come to him “for a month!” 
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It wasn’t very late when I arrived. 
Possibly it was too early for lights. 
But I confess I was disappointed be- 
cause there were none. The house 
that had once seemed so gay and hos- 
pitable, now seemed like a tomb. I 
shuddered, while I wondered, instinct- 
ively; if I might not find the man dead 
already — dead ashe had vaguely 
threatened I might find him. Or, 
worse, should I find him with a dead 
past, an expired soul, waiting for nat- 
ure to be as kind to the body as she 
had been cruel to the spirit. I feared 
madness—melancholy—everything ! 

My friend was not waiting at t 
door to meet me, and I had so warmly 
and hopefully pictured at least that ! 
It was a terrible disappointment, even 
when one remembers how low I had 
let the brighter faculties fall, to find 
only a servant at the door. 

He spoke slowly — softly —as one 
might have spoken in the house of 
death. I followed him. In five min- 
utes’ time—it was not less, so slowly 
did he walk—we stood at the door of 
the library. 

“ He is in there,” said the servant, in 
a sepulchral voice, his mouth almost 
touching my ear, “and is expecting 
you. You—you will be so kind as to 
excuse me ?”’ 

And then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, he turned and glided swiftly, 
though noiselessly, away. 

I hesitated a little. I raised my 
hand to knock. I thought better of 
vat impulse, let my hand fall to my 
side, opened the door quietly, and 
stepped silently in. And my old 
friend looked up, as I entered—looked 
me full in the face, then let his eyes 
fall, and seemed to have relapsed into 
a fit of moody abstraction, and to have 
forgotten me utterly. I could have 
thanked him. It gave me a chance for 
a hurried examination—an opportunity 
for one of those first judgments which 
are so much more likely to be correct 
than any later and more elaborately 
determined conclusions can be. 

Looked at in the unlighted room, seen 
by the fading light of the dying day, the 
man looked almost ghostly. He had 
let the years age him much more than 
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they hadaged me, And he had suffered 
.—suffered terribly! The clear pallor 
of his face seemed a mask behind which 
burned a devouring flame that only the 
fires of hell could have lighted or fed. 
I—I had been a rebel in my heart, un- 
til that moment ; I had protested against 
my poverty, my oft-times ill-luck, the 
lack of appreciation accorded me by a 
shallow world that did not, would not, 
could not, understand me.- But when 
I looked into the face of George Ness, 
I thanked God ; Ithanked Him, though 
I could not say for what! It was as 
though a thankless soul, given a heaven 
he had no power to realize—because no 
background of horror and loss against 
which to view it—had been suddenly 
given a glimpse into deepest hell. And 
yet, when my friend looked up again, I 
knew one thing; I knew that no purer, 
nobler, braver, more patient soul, had 
ever suffered ! 

Yes ; he looked up a second time—a 
second time he looked down. 

Then, when he raised his eyes once 
more, I Avex another thing. Don’t ask 
me how; I cannot say. You might as 
well ask me how I know, sometimes— 
how every true physician sometimes 
knows—that the drug of danger, in the 
dose that authority says always kills, is 
the only chance far the patient on whose 
agony we look. I new this man to be 
sane! I knew that he would tell me 
the truth, uninfluenced by any error of 
the imagination. And then, without 
rising, he motioned me to a seat. He 
politely called me “ Doctor Durgin.” 

I think I sat there, watching him in 
silence, for at least a quarter of an hour. 
And he—he seemed looking at nothing. 
One might have guessed the soul slept 
in him—slept, with the eyes of the body 
wide open, and little, if any, less than 
alert. 

Suddenly he seemed to come to him- 
self. He sprang to his feet. He rushed 
across to whereI sat. He caught both 
my hands in his. He hung to them 
as though he would not let them go. 
He squeezed them until he hurt me 
cruelly. 

“Dick, dear Dick, dear old Dick,” he 
said, with many other terms of endear- 
ment that would have seemed more fit- 
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ting in a younger man—and to a 
woman ! 

“It is so good to see you again—so 
glorious—” he cried, “ but—business 
presses! I sent for you on business. 
Let us attendto that atonce. You can 
stay—a—month ?” 

“If you desire.” 

He glanced, apprehensively, over his 
right shoulder, then over his left. He 
drew achair close to mine. He lowered 
his voice to a whisper. 

“ You—you have arranged to leave 
your patients in good hands ?” 

I laughed ; a little bitterly, I fear. 

“T have found out some things in my 
practice,” I said, “that I think no one 
else knows. Iam in possession of many 
facts that belong only to the few. But 
mankind is likely to take less kindly to 
the theorist than to the practical man. I 
haven’t many patients—less than many 
men whose knowledge cannot compare 
in any way with mine. I have provided 
for them all. I can remain with youas 
long as you desire.” 

“You—you have my letter with 
you?” he demanded, an anxiety that 
was almost suspicion betraying itself in 
his voice. 

For answer, I produced it. He came 
over to where I was sitting, took the 
letter from my hand, and went and 
placed it in the fire. 

“Tt is better so,” he said, when that 
was finished ; “it sounded mad, very 
mad. And I am not mad—not yet. 
God only knows how soon I may be. 
No one must know that your visit is 
more than one of ordinary friendship. 
No one does know?” 

The question was eager—anxious. 

“No one but ourselves,” I replied, 
adding, because of a complex feeling 
that I did not try to analyze then, and 
have never been able to analyze since, 
“no one unless you have told Mrs, 
Ness.” 

He half started from his seat, and 
strangled a half-formed exclamation on 
his very lips. 

“T had forgotten you did not know,” 
he said, at length, when he had in a de- 
gree, conquered his agitation ; “there 
is no Mrs. Ness.” 

“No Mrs. Ness?” I cried in amaze- 
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ment, “ N~ wars. Ness? Do you mean 
to tell me you did not marry Lilly Lang- 
don? How? Why?” I stammered; 
“surely I should have heard if she had 
died.” 

“She is not dead,” he said, mourn- 
fully ; “ sometimes I think it would be 
better and happier for her if she were. 
She does not know why I have not 
married her. She does not guess. I 
have asked you to come here, to see 
me—to watch me—to care for me—to 
cure me if you can; and the beginning 
and the end of the whole matter lies in 
the one terrible question: May I marry 
her? I have not married Lilly Lang- 
don because I have not dared! You 
—you—will you help me to marry 
ber?" © 

My lips were dry. My voice was 
rough and harsh. But I managed to 
answer him. I told him I would do all 
in my power to help him. 

“To begin with,” he said, “I want 
you to tell me, judging of me, as an 
expert, if rou think I am mad? Or, 
do you be‘ieve me in my right mind? 
Would you feel safe in accepting my 
statement in any matter of vital impor- 
tance? Would you be warranted in 
giving me your belief if I told you the 
strangest story that ever fell from the 
lips of man ?” 

“Vou are sane—sensible—true,” I 
responded; “so let me hear your 
story.” 

“T’ll commence by saying that I use 
neither tobacco nor alcohol. I touch 
no opium. I use no drug that has aught 
of danger in it. Iam, as far as bodily 
health goes, as strong and sound as I 
ever was. You are the first doctor I 
have seen, in a professional sense, for 
ten years. So that if there is anything 
needing an explanation, I have limited 
the field in which you must seek for it. 
You understand ?” 

I nodded my head. 
tle. 

“Did you ever know a man to live 
two lives?” he demanded, suddenly. 

“T—TI don’t think I understand you,” 
I replied. 

“T’m not at all sure I understand 
myself,” he said, slowly, “ but I’ll sug- 
gest an explanation—a theory. Do 


I waited a lit- 
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you suppose a man might go to his bed 
night after night—not every night, per- 
haps, but frequently—tired and ready 
for rest, go to sleep at once, and then 
—then—trise within a few minutes, dress 
himself, go out and spend the night in 
places he does not remember in his 
wak‘ng hours, with people his days do 
no* know, owning to some name he 
never knew in the light of day, and do- 
ing, God only knows what? Did you 
ever know such acase? Do you sup- 
pose it is possible ?” 

“T never knew of such a case—not 
personally,” I replied, “ though I have 
heard of instances resembling that in 
its general features. As for its possi- 


bility—anything is possible. Is it a 
double life that troubles you ?” 
“That—or worse! Would you, 


Dick, now you’ve said that anything is 
possible, admit that a man’s soul might 
go, while his body remained—and ia 

“I’m not a dreamer,” I responded, 
“and never was. I have little faith in 
dreams. Still, I’ve lived long enough 
—seen things strange enough—to re- 
gard abstract denial as unwise. I'll 
admit, for the sake of argument, 
though, that some accounts of dreams 
seem fully proven, though the dreams 
are utterly inexplicable. So, that, if 
you’ve seen things—in the night—the 
sooner you tell me a!! about it the bet- 
ter.” 

“ Almost ten years ago,” said Ness, 
plunging into his story with a sudden 
desperation, “ the day for my marriage 
with Lilly Langdon was set. We were 
to be married in the afternoon, on Sat- 
urday, and start on a bridal-tour for 
the West at once. Friday, she asked 
that she might have Friday evening to 
herself. I forget her reason for the 
request. Possibly she had packing to 
attend to ; it may be the bridal finery 
still needed some finishing touches, and 
that she had to give herself into the 
hands of the dressmakers ; perhaps she 
wished to give her last night at home 
to the father and mother who were 
soon to lose so much in losing her. I 
do not remember her reason. Perhaps 
she did not give me any. At any rate, 
the fact is as I have stated. 

“So I was at home early—and I re- 


























tired early. I remember that the sound 
of the clock, down in the hall, pound- 
ing out the hour of nine, was the last 
sound that fell upon my waking senses. 
Since I went to sleepin my own bed— 
since I’m so sure of that fact that I’d 
willingly take my oath to it—we’ll call 
what followed a dream / Perhaps we’ll 
find a more appropriate name for it be- 
fore we are done. 

“T dreamt, then, to adopt that word, 
and use it, that I awoke suddenly, felt 
lonely, and decided to go into the city, 
late as it was. I dressed hurriedly. I 
walked swiftly downstairs. I glanced 
at the clock in the hall as I passed 
out ; it was just ten minutes past nine 
o’clock. 

“ T remembered, suddenly, how great 
the distance was, and started to call 
my coachman. To my astonishment, 
however, I saw a carriage from the 
city coming; I called to the driver; 
he stopped at my gate; he explained 
that he had brought out a message to 
a family living at no great distance 
from me, and that he was now return- 
ing to New York. Would he take me? 
He would. He did. I promised him 
extra pay for extra speed, though why 
I was ina hurry I could not guess. I got 
the speed, though—money always will. 

“1 dismissed the man soon after we 
were in the city. How I made the rest 
of my journey I can no more than 
guess. Memory is vague and indis- 
tinct. The first definite memory I 
have, after leaving the carriage, is of 
entering a second-class theatre, far 
down town, into which I had never 
stepped before, 

“ The play was almost over. It was 
an execrable production, full of intense- 
ly unnatural situations, broad and coarse 
humor, and abounding in sickly senti- 
mentality and doubtful morality. The 
performance had, however, one redeem- 
ing feature: the lady who played the 
leading part was really an actress ; 
whatever her origin, her part, her ex- 
perience, her training; whatever her 
tastes, her character, her ambitions ; 
she was, by nature, an actress. She 
lifted the commonplace to a level of 
dignity and importance ; she subdued 
and chastened the humor that would 
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have seemed unwise and unfortunate 
on the lips of another; she made the 
impossible and absurd seem probable 
and natural, so fully and completely 
did she enter into all that she said and 
did. Besides, she was the most beau- 
tiful woman I had ever seen—though 
not of a style particularly attractive to 
one as deeply in love with Lilly Lang- 
don as | was—and am. A blonde— 
and as perfect as blondes ever are— 
and 

“But I do not care to dwell on that 
part of the story. The last act was all 
that Isaw. But something in the play, 
or the player, fascinated me. I found 
myself wondering if I could manage, 
on the morrow, to see a part of the 
matinée performance, and not be late 
at my own wedding! The play over, 
I left the theatre leisurely. I was in 
no hurry. I did not feel that there 
was any need of my going home—or 
of going anywhere else. Perfect leis- 
ure—all needed time fully and freely at 
my disposal—a mind at rest—and— 
what was this? The leading lady was 
being assisted into her carriage by one 
of the actors, whose work on the stage 
had been particularly poor, and he was 
evidently bent on picking a quarrel 
with her. Foolishly enough, I inter- 
fered. .The man rudely pushed the 
woman away from the door of the car- 
riage. He jumped in himself. He 
gave the driver a sharp order. The 
carriage was rapidly driven away. 

“<The man is my cousin,’ said the 
woman, simply, ‘and the only relative 
I have in the world. He has money ; 
I have none; I have only the miserable 
salary these unappreciative people call. 
my services worth. The fellow man- 
ages, whenever I get anything better ; 
whenever I rise a little in my chosen 
profession, to pull me down again to 
his own level. He wants to marry me 
—though he is not one a self-respect- 
ing woman could bring herself to care 
for. Still, I suppose, some time, un- 
less a better man wishes me, I shall 
become tired of his endless importu- 
nities, and g 








“ She finished with an expressive sigh, 
She raised her azure eyes to mine. I 
bent nearer—closer—and—— 
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“T had forgotten Lilly Langdon. 
How can a man be held responsible for 
all he does—or does not do—all he re- 
members—or forgets—in a dream ? 

“T offered the protection of my name, 
my money, my love, to this woman I 
had not known a quarter of an hour, 
She looked me squarely in the face for 
a full minute, her breath coming in 
great, greedy gasps. And then—she 
gave me an affirmative answer ! 

“T remember no more until I awoke 
late the next morning, in my own room, 
in my own bed, with the sun shining 
in at the windows, 

“T roseand dressed. I laughed a lit- 
tle to myself at the vivid dream I had 
had. I tried to philosophize a bit re- 
garding it. I said to myself that a 
man about to be as happily married as 
I was had a right to dream that any 
woman would be willing to marry him 
on the shortest notice. I could see no 
reason, though, for a golden blonde 
running riot in the brain of a man 
pledged to the darkest darling who 
ever owed her birth to an undoubted 
Caucasian ancestry. 

“ By the time I had breakfasted I had 
almost forgotten the whole matter. 

“T had some necessary business to at- 
tend to in the city that morning ; busi- 
ness connected with the settlement of 
certain property upon the woman who 
was to be my wife before the setting 
of the sun. I took my own carriage. 
I went into town to attend to it. 

“T don’t remember now just what 
called me into that particular part of 
the city, in which is situated the the- 
atre to which I have referred. It may 
have been curiosity; accident; fate! 
I went there, however. 

“ And I confess it gave me something 
of a shock when I saw, on the posters 
on the bill- boards, a reproduction, 
coarse and crude, of course, of the face 
of the woman who had pleased me, 
last night, in my dream. But, after 
all, the matter was not so very won- 
derful. Though I had never seen the 
real woman, it was not unlikely I had 
seen her picture somewhere. The 
dream was not by any means unprec- 
edented—supposing it to be a dream. 

“While we drove slowly along, how- 
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ever — indeed, when we were almost 
opposite the theatre—a strange thing 
happened. The hackman of my dream 
drove up opposite my carriage, and 
motioned to my driver to stop. 

“** Tt was anerror, of course,’ he said, 
apology and firmness struggling for 
supremacy in his voice, ‘and one you 
will be glad of an opportunity of rem- 
edying. ‘The bill you gave me last 
night was not good.’ And he held 
out to mea bill I instantly recognized 
as having had in my possession fhe 
day before. I immediately gave him 
another in the place of it. What less 
could I do? 

“« My driver had not yet started, when 
another strange thing happened. The 
woman of my dream came out of the 
theatre. She came down to my car- 
riage. She leaned in at the window 
and spoketome. She was kind enough 
to speak in French —a language of 
which my coachman knows nothing. 

“*T did it because of a sudden and 
unexplainable impulse ;’ she said, ‘and 
I have no wish to take any unfair ad- 
vantage of you. I took a sudden fancy 
to your face ; your bearing ; your whole 
personality.. You said the words you 
did, and the temptation was too much 
for me. Perhaps we were both mad. 
Iam a good woman—and a true—and 
I give you your choice of a future— 
fully, freely. Only, in that choice, you 
cannot forget that I am your wife; 
nothing in all the world can undo that ! 
You may take me home with you, giv- 
ing me your real name ; you may find 
another home for me, giving me only 
the protection of the assumed name 
you gave the man who married us ; or, 
you may let me go my way without 
you. Iwill not say a word to influence 
your choice. But, no shadow of dis- 
honor has ever fallen on my name, and 
none shall! I have found out who you 
are. I know the business to which this 
day is to lead you. And I say, George 
Ness, it can never be! I am your wife. 
You shall not wrong Miss Langdon. 
You need not make your final choice 
this morning. I will wait for your an- 
swer until you see me again. Good- 
morning !’ 

“Well, I had my coachman drive me 
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straight home. It was well I gave my 
order in season. A delay might have 
been fatal. The hurrying driver had 
called desperately for help, implored 
some one to get a doctor, long before 
he got me to my own door. For a 
month or two the balance hung level 
between life and death. And I—I 
alone of all who knew me—prayed God 
I might not live. 

“T recovered. My convalescence 
was long and lingering, but the recov- 
ery was thorough ; I have not needed 
the services of a doctor since. I hada 
good nurse with me for a long time. 
One day I let him go. I paid him in 
money—and in thanks. I would to 
God I had kept him longer. Perhaps 
my life would have been different— 
very different. 

“He went away in the morning. I 
went into the city almost immediately. 
I had no particular object in doing so. 
But [ went. 

“TI met a man, an old friend, who had 
long desired a certain piece of real es- 
tate I owned. He had offered me two 
hundred thousand dollars several times. 
That day he offered a quarter of a mill- 
ion. I accepted his offer. He gave me 
his check for the amount. I did not 
go-to the bank to get it cashed or to 
deposit it. 

“That night I retired early. In the 
morning late, again I awoke with an 
unpleasantly-vivid impression of hav- 
ing had a long and important interview 
with the theatrical woman. It seemed 
to me I had seen her, insisted on living 
up to the strangely sudden bargain we 
had made with one another, though 
privately and under an assumed name, 
and that I had generously insisted on 
assisting her to the amount of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 

“Well, investigation proved several 
things. First, my check was missing. 
Second, after long search I found that 
it had been presented at one of the 
most prominent banks in the city. It 
had my endorsement on the back, in 
a handwriting that I should have been 
compelled to believe my own, though I 
had had no memory of my dream to as- 
sist my belief. The endorsement was 
in blank, making the draft payable to 
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bearer, which was rather unusual. But 
the bank had duly honored it. The 
sum named had been placed to the 
credit of—some one! 

“When I asked who had presented 
the draft, the officials of the bank had 
nothing to say. When, at last, in sheer 
desperation, I suggested the name of 
the woman, I got some envious and not 
complimentary glances ; but, with them, 
I got the admission that my suspicions 
were correct. 

“Was the money deposited in the 
name of the lady of whom we had been 
speaking? No; it was not. It was in 
the name of a married woman—though 
the name might be an assumed one. 
Would they kindly give me the name? 
Never. I—I was weak enough to try 
threats, and so settled any wavering 
doubts that might have existed among 
them, and settled them forever. They 
admitted that they presumed I could 
compel them to tell; they hinted grave 
doubts as to my willingness to try. 
And they were right. It would be hard 
to make the world, and harder to make 
an affianced wife, understand why I had 
given a quarter of a million dollars 
to a woman I had no right to even 
know. 

“T didn’t care so much for the money. 
I could readily spare even as much as 
that without missing it, for it wasn’t 
more than an eighth of my property. 
My chief desire in tracing it was to 
find the woman—find her by daylight, 
for she had disappeared utterly, and 
have a daylight interview with her. I 
hoped something might come of so 
fortunate a happening as that, an agree- 
met to a divorce—quietly and pri- 
vately—at least. For I loved Lilly 
Langdon devotedly—madly. I was 
desperate in my desires to find a way 
of making her my own. Indeed, the 
finding of reasons for delay was rapidly 
getting more and more difficult and 
embarrassing. But, Dick, I’ve never 
seen her again—not by daylight—not 
under her own name. I’ve never seen 
her when I was myself, not when my 
better soul—if a man may have /fwo— 
was in command, never when my own 
soul was in control—if it be true that 
the under-soul of some malicious devil 
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may sometimes assume powers when 
the night is in the sky. 

But I’ve seen her—or dreamt of her 
—many a time and oft. Make mea 
somnambulist, a dreamer on my feet, 
and with every power alert but the po- 
tent power of. personality and its re- 
sponsibilities—and I’ve spent a third of 
my time by her side! Make that true— 
and she lives ina home of mine—mine 
—somewhere in this great aggregation 
of cities that have New York for a cen- 
tre and a culmination—and under a 
name I have insisted she shall wear.” 

“You—you cannot remember the 
name?” 

“‘ Almost—almost—but never quite.” 

“Nor the residence ?” 

“ Not the outside. Not the locality. 
All that is vague and dim. I have an 
idea it is somewhere on Long Island, 
though, because I dream of the ferries 
so often. But I do not know. Ido 
not know.” 

“So, that is all?” 

“No, God help me, it is wof all. I 
can draw you the plans of the inside 
of that house with more exactness than 
I could of this house of mine in which 
we sit. I can tell you the names of the 
books in the library, of the music on 
the grand piano. I can tell you the 
names—-the given names—of—of—the 
little children there! Oh, my God !” 

I groaned aloud. I had no word to 
say. 
“Dick, Dick Durgin,” he cried in 
agony, “ what do you make of it? You 
—you loved Lilly Langdon! You love 
her still. If—if she had loved you— 
you instead of me—TI would have been 
as brave as you were. I would have 
gone away—gone as you did. But, 
Dick, she loves me; she loves me, in 
spite of all these long years of post- 
ponement and prevarications ; she has 
had faith in me in spite of the dragging 
months during which I have waited ; 
hoped; prayed that I might dream, at 
last, that I followed the woman of my 
dreams to the grave!” 

“T have sent for you, Dick, because 
you do love her—because you must 
value her happiness. What do you 
make of it? What haveI done? How 
much of responsibility have I in it all ?” 


“T think you walk in your sleep, 
and St 

“IT knew you would. I thought 
so once. I know better now. I—I 
think x 

“Well?” as the man paused. 

“‘It—it is too horrible to tell. And 
yet I must tell it. I think my body 
lies in my room, asleep, while I— 
_ ee 

“Pooh! The idea is absurd! And 
—and, yet, it would be a comforting 
one to have. For, if you stay in your 
room, the dreams are unreal—fantas- 
tic. Butthat cannot be. You walk in 
your sleep. The story of the check 
proves that.” 

“That check was never in (¢his 
house ; so that proves. nothing. It 
was in my safe, in an office-building 
where I have a room, and where | 
make a pretence of doing business 
sometimes. Dick—Dick—what would 
be the measure of responsibility—my 
responsibility—if we should find that I 
sleep quietly at home, in my bed, while 
all the things of which I dream, actual- 
ly happen elsewhere? How guilty 
would I be, and how hopeless, if some 
one—some ¢hing—drags my soul away 
to all I dread when night-time 
comes?” 

“J—I’d rather let a lawyer answer 
that,” I said, “ when we know the facts 
are as you so frenziedly guess they 
may be.” 

“Well, we'll know soon enough. 
I’ve had every window in my house 
strongly barred. That was after I 
sent for you. It has frightened my 
servants almost to, death—largely, I 
suppose, because they cannot imagine 
why I have done as I have. Then 
I’ve had my bedroom-wall strength- 
ened ; the only outlet now, is through 
this library. And in that wall I’ve had 
a vault-door placed, with a lock that a 
professional burglar would want at 
least a week for. The only peculiarity 
in it is the fact that there is a knob on 
each side of the door instead of only 
on one. No one knows the combina- 
tion but my servant and myself. I am 
going to confide the same information 
to you. And I want you to watch in 
this room to-night, and on other com- 
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ing nights, and see if I pass and re- 
pass.” 

It was so arranged. George retired 
early. I gave him a simple draught, 
calculated to quiet over- wrought 
nerves, but not potent enough to cause 
sleep or prolong sleep that came nat- 
urally. 

I sat down in the library, my back to 
the door of my friend’s room; the 
door protected with the bank-lock, and 
facing the only other door of the 
room. I don’t know why I took that 
position. I am sure there was no 
thoughtful and studied intent in my so 
- doing. Iam simply stating the fact. 

I read’ for an hour or so, becoming 
quite interested in what I was reading. 
When interruption came at last, as, to 
my utter surprise, it did come, it was an 
interruption of the strangest sort. I 
did not hear the door of my friend’s 
room open; I did not hear it close; I 
did not hear a footfall on the floor. 
Indeed, I think I may safely say that I 
didn’t fear anything. But I looked up, 
suddenly, from the book I was read- 
ing, to see George Ness opening the 
outer door of the ‘library, with the 
most painstaking quiet, and creeping 
stealthily into the hall. I rose hur- 
riedly, sprang to the bedroom door, 
and tried it. It was locked; that fact 
was beyond question. J presume nine 
men out of ten would have waited and 
opened it. I think I should have done 
so, if I had fully believed in George 
Ness just then. But, just at that mo- 
ment, I had serious doubts. Just at 
that moment I was angry. His going 
looked so like conscious guilt—so like 
an admission of criminal secrecy. It 
would be the height of criminal ingenu- 
ity, would it not, to call as an expert 
the life-long lover of Lilly Langdon, 
cheat him into a belief that all was 
right, and compel him to advise her to 
marry a man who lived a double life ? 

I did not delay. I followed the man. 
Perhaps it was as well I did. I had 
nearly lost him because of the lost time 
given to the examination of the strong 
door. Indeed, so far behind had I 
fallen, that the man did not see me—did 
not know I was following him at all 
And, of course, when once I had a lit- 
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tle time for thought, when once I had 
my faculties fully under control again, 
after the shock his almost escape from 
me had been, I took good care that he 
should not guess suspicion dogged his 
footsteps. 

I followed him to the nearest street- 
car line. When he entered a car, I 
rode outside on the platform in the 
shadow. I followed him to New York 
to the ferry, across to Brooklyn, and 
out to a handsome residence in a popu- 
lar suburban portion of that city. He 
ran up the steps, and entered without 
the formality of using the bell. After 
all he had told me, I could hardly be 
surprised at’ that. The name on the 
silver door-plate, too, George Sens, 
so anagrammatically suggested his own 
that I felt sure he would be quite at 
home there. 

The curtains were up, the blinds open 
all along the front of the house, I 
stood outside in the darkness, and 
watched. 

He entered the front hall, closed the 
door behind him, and so was lost to 
sight for half a minute. But he reap- 
peared promptly, entering a large par- 
lor at the right, where he was met and 
kissed by a woman who would have 
been, but for the terrible agony and 
suspense in her face, the most beautiful 
blonde I had ever seen. : 

She hurried him. They quickly left 
the room together. I saw no more. 

Home again, home to the house of 
George Ness, there to wait for him, 
there to teli him I knew him for the 
guilty wretch he was. 

I did not miss‘a car. I did not miss 
a bgat. I did not linger nor loiter. 
No one, starting when and where I did, 
could have reached the Ness mansion 
sooner than I. 

I went in. I went straight up to the 
library. Now—now was my time. Let 
me go in, in the absence of the master 
of all this, and see what could be found 
in this man’s sleeping-room. 

I made use of the combination. I 
opened thedoor. I entered the room— 
and there lay George Ness, in his bed, 
sleeping as quietly as a child! I stood 
and looked at him, while my soul buf- 
feted against the wave of superstitious 
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fear that almost overwhelmed it. I 
stood and looked down upon him, and 
my every faculty said sturdily to my 
soul that there was nothing false or im- 
pure in a man whose sleeping face could 
wear a look like that. 

Doubt him? Be angry with him? 
Never! God knows I pitied him! TIlaid 
my hand upon his shoulder. His sleep 
had been light. He was awake in an in- 
stant. At first, fora moment, a look of 
fear shone in his eyes ; then, almost at 
once, a sunny smile of glad greeting 
took its place. 

** It was kind of you, Dick, very kind, 
to waken me. The dream was worse 
than usual. To-night, she was so anx- 
ious she only kissed me once. To- 
night, she hurried me to the room where 
the little children sleep. One was sick 
—so sick. I was slipping out into the 
hall, anxious to keep my wife from a 
knowledge of what I was doing—to ask 
the doctor his verdict as to life or death 
—when you laid your hand on my shoul- 
der t= 

I did not tell him what I had seen. 
How could I? 

But I gave him the most tremendous 
challenge ever levelled at any man’s 
honesty. ; 

*« You see you are here—now,” I said ; 
“you see this wasa dream. Let us tell 
Lilly Langdon your story, to-morrow, 
and let her help in watching and saving 

ou.” / 

“We will do it, Dick, we will do it,” 
he cried, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, while great gusts of emotion shook 
his frame ; “ God bless you for voicing 
the wish that has been nearest my heart 
for many months.” 

I met Lilly Langdon on the morrow. 
Older, graver, but no less beautiful than 
in the dead days of the long ago. 
Above me, beyond me, :grown out of 
my world of desire and ambition. But 
I swore, under my breath, that with 
God’s help I would help my friend and 
her to a true union—a union that should 
repay both for the doubts and sorrows 
of love’s long delay. 

We told Miss Langdon something of 
her lover’s story, enough to arouse her 
tenderest pity and sympathy, while it 
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had a proposition to make regarding 
the arrangements for the coming night. 
I made it. All agreed to it. So, when 
night came, this was the situation :-— 
George Ness retired to his room, be- 
hind the great door, protected from all 
things by acombination newly arranged 
by myself—and known only to myself. 
Lilly Langdon sat in the well-lighted 
library, facing the door of her lover’s 
sleeping-room. Outside the library 
door, in the hall, where one could not 
pass without having him move aside, 
sat the most tried and trusted servant 
of George Ness’s household. As for 
me, I was free to go where I would. I 
had a strong desire to spend a part of 
my evening in Brooklyn—a fixed deter- 
mination to go and stand in front of 
the house of George Sens. 

Well, I went. I learned nothing, I 
saw nothing. The windows were all 
dark. Perhaps all in that house of 
mystery were sound asleep. 

A hand touched my elbow. I turned 
quickly, and looked up into the face of 
a gentleman I instinctively felt must 
be a physician. “ So you are interested 
here too, are you? It is unwise. No 
good can come to any man from that 
—for - , 

“There—there was a child—a sick 
child,” I stammered. 

The doctor smiled. 

“ The child will live. But the moth- 
er—she is gone. She died at dark.” 

“How? Why?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

You tell. It’s beyond my power to 
explain. She has been a mystery—an 
unacknowledged wife, I think, and has 
suffered more than usually falls to the 
lot of women. I—I think she went 
mad last night. At any rate, she had 
a mass of disjointed and incoherent 
nonsense that she kept repeating over 
and over this morning.” 

“What was the nature of it?” 

“What interest is it of yours?” ques- 
tioned the doctor, rather sharply. 

“1 know her—her husband,” I said. 

“Do you? Then perhaps you'll 
carry himanaccount of whatI say. It 
may interest him! The burden of her 
raving seemed to be that the man would 











confirmed and intensified her love. I ~ never consent to come to her by day- 
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light, while, last night, he faded away, 
out of her sight, and was gone—gone 
without the opening or the closing of a 
door—while shé was looking at him !” 

I thanked the gentleman, and he hur- 
ried on. Iremained—until I saw George 
Ness hurry up the steps and enter the 
house opposite me. Then, cold and 
shaking, and filled with a fear I could 
not name, I hurried home. 

I found the servant awake, watchful, 
alert, and too much dominated by the 
fear of he knew not what to feel like 
sleep, sitting where I left him. He 
swears he did not leave his place for a 
He swears no one passed 
him. 

I found Lilly sitting by her lover’s 
dvor. She says it had not been opened. 
And how could it have been? No other 
person in the world than I knew aught 
of the combination. 

I opened it myself. I wentin alone. 
And again, as before, I found my old 
friend quietly sleeping, but ready to 
awake and tell his drea. 

“ She is dead—dead- - he cried ex- 
ultantly, “and I am free. I dreamt I 
went to her house—her house or mine. 
I went .., unhindered. The windows 
were dark. The i1,ts inside were dim 
and lowes, Imeta servent. He told me 
all. She died as dusk came heralding 
the night. 

“T sank into a chair and buried my 
face in my hands. How long I sat so I 
know not. I arose at length. I crept 
slowly up the stairs. I would goin and 
look on the dead face of the woman I 
had loved so long and so well. I was at 
the door—my hand was on the knob— 
when your hand was laid tenderly upon 
me, bringing me back from the sad 
scene. I did not seeher. Inever shall. 
But she is dead—dead—at last—and I 
am free to marry Lilly Langdon !” 

One night more—with the same pre- 
cautions as before. 

Once more I watched the silent house 
in Brooklyn. Once more my friend 
came there in hurried silence. 

But this time he did not enter. 
time a man barred his way. 

“No, sir,” he said, savagely, “you 
cannot go in to-night. You are not 
worthy such a privilege. Come by day, 
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come in your own name, if you dare! 
Come so, and I shall have nothing to 
say. But now—you cannot pass this 
door! 

“She was my cousin, the only relative 
I had in all the world. We quarrelled 
sometimes, though I loved her tenderly. 
Her influence saved me from my evil 
instincts—held me fromruin. In time, 
but for you, I should have won her love. 
You stole her from me. It was a cow- 
ard’s trick. 

“You hid her well. 
vainly all these years. 

“But now—now—lI have found her. 
She was yours living. She is mine 
dead. Let the man follow her to her 
grave who dares go with God’s sun- 
shine all about him.” 

He went in. He closed the door. 
George Ness staggered down the steps 
as adrunken man might have done. I 
never saw such despair in a human face 
in all my life before. 

I followed him closely. So self- 
absorbed was he that I think he would 
not have noticed if I had taken his arm 
and walked by his side. He was mourn- 
ing the greatest loss that had ever 
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come to him; I knew that. If I could 
have only know;. the rest—the most 
important; if I ee.'d have known he 


was making his peace with God. 

I followed him upon the ferry-boat. 
The rest of the passengers crowded 
forward—forward—because it was so 
important, I suppose, that they should 
not lose a moment, by delay, out of 
their crowded and hurrying lives. 

He remained behind, near where he 
went on board, perhaps because he was 
done with hurry—done with crowding 
—standing at the very gates of the 
land of infinite leisure. And I—TI re- 
mai 1ed behind—to watch and to listen. 

“IT joved her so,” ht said, pathetically, 
“T loved her so. How canI ever live 
without her? And-—as—for—going— 
in—the—daylight, I could never, never 
find the way. And—and so mr 

I sprang toward him! But I was too 
late. He shot himself, twice, through 
the head.’ And I knew, as I looked at 
the ghastly wounds, that either one 
would have let the tired soul depart 
through it. He smiled at me. He 
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muttered something —my name, I 
thought. Then he went down, back- 
ward and straight over into the black 
water, and into the swirl and hurry of 
the strongly outrunning tide. 

Desicagsee and officers came hurry- 
ing to the scene of the tragedy. All 
was confusion. 

Did I see it happen? Yes, at the 
last. Could I describe the man? I—I 
thought not. In my heart of heart I 
said / would not—not until I had opened 
that terrible door into the sleeping-room 
of George Ness, and had seen what lay 
behind it. 

In —slowly — doubtfully —- fearfully. 
In past the alert and watchful servant. 
In past a woman whose senses and 
faculties were sharpened by the power 
of love and fear. In—in—despite 
the door that none but I could open. 

In his bed, as before, I found George 
Ness, A smile was on his lips. Inever 
saw a nobler face on any man. 

But, when I laid my hand upon his 
broad brow, he did not stir! I bent 
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down—nearer—and he did not breathe ! 
Dead—dead / 

And not all the skill of those who 
conducted a search-post-mortem exam- 
ination found a hint on which to basea 
reason {or it. 

Lilly Langdon is my wife, though it 
took long—long—to win her. And I 
sometimes think, and dare not com- 
plain, that she loves a dead man better 
than she loves me. 

I take a deep interest in a family of 
children by the name of Sens, and Lilly 
doesn’t understand it. Sometimes I 
think she doesn’t. quite approve. No 
matter. I have told Lilly little. I 
have thought it wiser so. But I feel 
relieved, happier, now that I have taken 
the world into my confidence. 

You have the facts. I can give you 
nomore. Until a wiser generation finds 
greater truths than any we have ever 
dreamed, they must be WitHouT Ex- 
FLANATION. 
Clarence M. Boutelle. 
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SMALL group of languid men 

lounged in the corner window 

of the Union Club. They had 
exhausted the detached items of con- 
versation afforded by the festivities of 
the night before, and they were gradu- 
ally relapsing into an enervating si- 
rence when young Otis appeared in the 
doorway. “Have you fellows heard 
of Seaton’s last ?” he inquired, breath- 
lessly ; and, without waiting for an 
answer, continued, “ He was married 
this morning in Philadelphia.” 

“Who, Jim Seaton?” cried Melton, 
in astonishment. Melton was gener- 
ally supposed to be intimate with Sea- 
ton, and informed, approximately at 
least, of his somewhat erratic doings. 

“Yes, Jim Seaton ; and he married 
a pretty girl with some money, I just 
heard so from old Curtis, his uncle.” 


“ Well,” remarked Wylde, “ you nev- 
er could guess what Jim would do next; 
he was always liable to do anything. 
He had an infinite capacity for pretty 
women, but certainly marriage seemed 
impossible. He said to me the other 
day that he wanted a new sensation. 
Disappointment must be a pleasurable 
emotion, I suppose, otherwise marriage 
would be a failure.” 

A momentary silence reigned. The 
idea of Seaton getting married over- 
powered his acquaintances. Van Bru- 
ger made the next connected remark. 
“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that there 
was a story going the rounds some 
years ago about Seaton being married 
down South somewhere, but no one 
seemed to know anything definite 
about it.” Van Bruger had a habit of 
raking up old stories about people, a 











habit that gathers many listeners and 
few friends. 

“ T wonder if they will settle down ?” 
someone queried. 

“No,” replied Otis; “Old Curtis 
told me that they were going South 
for a short time, and then to the Con- 
tinent.” 

“T rather fancy the next season will 
find them in Monaco,” said Van Bru- 
ger. “You know the Casino is con- 
siderably ahead of Jim. He was there 
last year.” 

‘“T don’t think so,” said Melton. 
“ Jim will develop into a dilettante, and 
live in some cosmopolitan city—Rome, 
for instance. Anyway, it is getting 
late for Monte Carlo now.” And then 
everyone turned to-Otis for further in- 
formation. 

“Curtis told me,” he said, in re- 
sponse to interrogative looks, “that 
they had been engaged for six months, 
but that the girl’s people opposed the 
match for a long time on account of 
Seaton’s habits.” 

“Well, it’s about time he retired,” 
said Wylde, “or rather advanced into 
the publicity of married life. The 
pace he was living at would have worn 
out a German student in two years.” 

“They were married at half- past 
eleven,” continued Otis, and then the 
arrival of Jim Seaton’s brother rele- 
gated him to the position of a very 
secondary oracle on the subject. 


The Opera-house in a southern city 
was rapidly emptying. The orchestra 
had hurried through the last bars of 
the finale and disappeared. The crush 
was thickest at the dreSsing- rooms, 
and the /frou-frou of the dresses 
drowned the distant carriage calls. 

A fair - haired man of some thirty 
years was standing on the outskirts of 
the throng. It was Jim Seaton wait- 
ing for his wife. He was in evening- 
dress, and was buttoning a light top- 
coat across his breast, when a lady 
touched him lightly on the arm with 
her fan. He turned. A tall, dark 


woman, with a black lace mantilla 
thrown over her hair, fastened at her 
throat with a tiny diamond clasp, stood 
at his elbow. 


Her rounded figure was 
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accentuated by her dress, and an opera 
cloak lay carelessly open on her shoul- 
ders. 

“ Sefior has come south again. For 
me?” she asked, with a rising ifflec- 
tion. 

Seaton’s face flushed and then grew 
pale. 

“Teresa,” he said, dazedly. “ You!” 
and then cried, “Great God, woman, 
are you here ?” 

“Yes, Sefior,” she answered, drop- 
ping her eyes with mock humility. 
“ Hace seis anos gue vivo agut.” 

Seaton’s voice trembled. 
you were dead,” he said. 

The woman looked athim. ‘“ Doubt- 
less,” she sneered, with a smile that 
broke into a little, mocking laugh. 
Seaton stood looking at her, and then 
over her head he saw his wife gradu- 
ally emerging from the crush of the 
cloak-room. His self - possession re- 
turned to him. He took out a ciga- 
rette and rolled it between his fingers. 

“ To-morrow ?” he said, inquiringly. 

The woman bowed. “At the Ven- 
déme,” she said, and stepped careless- 
ly aside, as Seaton offered Jean his 
arm and led her to the carriage. 

“Whom were you speaking to, Jim ?” 
she asked, as they started toward their 
hotel. Seaton turned toward his wife, 
but it was too dark to see her face. 

“ The tall woman at the door of the 
cloak - room?” he asked, with simu- 
lated surprise ; and, as his wife as- 
sented, he added, nonchalantly, ‘‘ She 
had dropped her fan, and I merely 
picked it up for her.” 

“ She was pretty,” said Jean. “ Was- 
n’t Carmen lovely ?” 

Long after the other guests had re- 
tired, Seaton sat on the deserted veran- 
da of the hotel. His face was set and 
the end of the cigar he held was ragged 
and crushed where he had ground it 
with his teeth. 

Years ago, when he was in his early 
youth, that period when the boy is the 
most conspicuous feature of the man, 
he had married a Spanish girl in Cen- 
tral America. He had been travelling 
and, caught by a pair of laughing eyes, 
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.had walked with the confidence and 


blindness of his age into a trap. He 
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had -left the-girl almost immediately, 
had settled some money on her, and 
returned to New York alone. And 
then later he had heard that she was 
dead. It had all seemed so unreal to 
him when he was once more sur- 
rounded by the materialism of the 
northern cities that the news had made 
but little impression on him at the 
time, and he had made no sustained 
effort to confirm the report. He had 
learned that she was no longer in 
Colon, and accepted the rumor as true 
only too gladly. And now she had 
met him again, had seen his — Sea- 
ton corrected himself bitterly — had 
seen Jean. He cursed his reckless- 
ness, thoughtlessness, that had led him 
to take this journey near the scene 
of an almost forgotten past. His 
thoughts turned to Jean, to the deli- 
cate girl that gloried in her sole pos- 
session of him, who had married him 
in the face of the candid opposition of 
her parents. If she were to know—if 
that woman were to tell her? ‘There 
was a chance that his wife, that this 
woman, would not claim him as her 
husband. Perhaps she also had mar- 
ried again. It was improbable, he 
thought, as he remembered the ab- 
sence of an escort and the address. 
Still there was hope. And if all failed ? 
If she was not married again? If she 
was determined to assert herself? If 
money, entreaties, threats should prove 
of no avail? What then? Seaton 
looked out into the sky, and the stars 
seemed to grow larger and closer and 
brighter, and the chirp of a cricket on 
the sidewalk grew louder and louder, 
and then the dusky night-porter shuf- 
fled out of the office on to the veran- 
da. 

“Yoh lady wans yoh, sah,” he said, 
and Seaton started. “All right,” he 
said, and then he went slowly upstairs. 

It was three o’clock on the following 
afternoon when Seaton entered the 
Vend6éme, a family hotel in a fashion- 
able neighborhood. He sent up a card 
to “Mrs. Seaton,” and was ushered into 
the dainty furnished parlor of a small 
suite. A heavy perfume of flowers 
pervaded '.the air, and a crimson cur- 
tain draped across the window dark- 
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ened the room. It was a relief from 
the glare of the scorching streets, but 
Seaton had barely time to notice it 
when Teresa entered. 

“ You come early,” 
should feel flattered.” Seaton did not 
answer her. “If I remember you 
aright,” he drawled, “ you have no 
objection to cigarette smoke. May | 
have one?” and he motioned her toa 
seat and sat opposite to her. “ And 
now,” he said slowly, “what do you 
want ?” 

“You,” she said, quickly. 

“But why repeat previous scenes ?” 
he asked. “ Surely you understand 
me. You have money, you are com- 
fortable, I have given you 

“Everything but my husband,” Te- 
resa interrupted, hotly. “ Would you 
like to see your son?” 

“ No,” drawled Seaton, growing calm 
at the prospect of a storm. “ Why in- 
troduce sentiment into our discussion. 
I will take your word for his existence. 
And now tell me, did you receive a 
letter addressed to you at Colon?” 

mR 

“And why in the name of Heaven 


she said; “[ 





did you leave it unanswered?” he 
cried. “You know I thought you 
dead. You know that I received a 


letter stating this. 
you have done ?” 

There wasa pause. “And the wom- 
an with you last night was % 

“ My wife,” said Seaton. 

His words seemed to sting the wom- 
an to madness. ‘“ No,” she cried, ris- 
ing from her seat. ‘“ No, and you shall 
tell her so. It was for this that I let 
you think Iewas dead. You spurned 
my love, and I prayed that time would 
put you in my power. And now you 
shall tell this woman that you love. 
Tell her with the lips you have kissed 
her with. Is she more beautiful than 
I? Was her love stronger than mine, 
stronger than mine that you spurned ? 
I offered you my heart and you laughed, 
and I prayed that some day I might 
laugh. You made your choice and 
now you flaunt another woman in my 
face and call her wife and ask what— 
I—want,” she sneered. “And shall I 
shut my eyes and say I do not see, or 


Do you know what 
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turn my head and say I do not hear— 
Ido not care? Shall I spare this wom- 
an who is in my place, or the man 
whom my love wearied? Does a wom- 
an forgive laughter? And when I 
have waited years for this, for my re- 
venge, shall I forbear and let it pass? 
No!” Her eyebrows contracted, and 
she lowered her voice. ‘ Now listen,” 
she went on. “To-day, to-night you 
will tell your mistress that your wife is 
here, that your son is also here. You 
will bring her here to see them at this’ 
time to-morrow, and acknowledge them 
before her. And when,” she went on, 
bitterly, “and when that woman asks 
me to renounce my claims, to let her 
have my husband, then I shall no lon- 
ger consider myself a wife but a 
widow.” 

Seaton said nothing. His face was 
a shade paler, that was all. Cool as he 
was this woman’s patient waiting for 
revenge, the deviltry of it, the refined 
cruelty of her alternative staggered 
him. 

“T understand,” he said; “and if 
she refuses ?” 

“She loves you,” said Teresa, “ she 
will not refuse.” : 

There was another pause. As the 
woman gazed at Seaton, her husband, 
who had scorned her, left her, and had 
now elevated another woman to the 
place that was hers, all the light of a 
passionate nature, inflamed by jealousy 
and gratified by an approaching re- 
venge, gleamed in her eyes. Seaton 
lifted his head and saw it. 

“ And if I refuse?” he said, inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Neither will you refuse,” she said, 
quietly. “If you do, I shall have you 
arrested by to-morrow evening for 
bigamy. ‘This would bea more abrupt 
and a more public method of breaking 
the news to your—to the woman. Is 
it not so?” 

“Now,” said Seaton, “you have 
made your proposition, let me make 
mine. If = 

“T beg your pardon,” the woman 
said, coldly, “ you have heard the only 
proposition that I care to listen to.” 
She rose. “I shall expect you to- 
morrow,” 
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Seaton sat still a m0 C———Heawe 
dazed. The sudden flare of the wom- 
an’s anger had paralyzed his argumen- 
tative faculties. His last hope had 
vanished as she rose. What bribe can 
be offered to an angry woman? Is not 
gratified revenge almost as sweet as 
love? He rose mechanically and 
bowed. As the door closed behind 
him, he heard her mocking voice call 
“ Majfiana.” 

If only he could have seen the wom- 
an that he left with a triumphant sneer 
upon her lips, listen until his foot- 
steps had died away in the corridor and 
then throw herself upon her knees be- 
fore the silver Christ in her bedroom 
and sob, he might yet have returned 
and been saved: but he did not. 

Late that night Seaton went up the 
steps of a gray-stone house on the door 
of which was the inscription “City 
Medical Officer.” The light was still 
burning in the office, and the Doctor 
was reading at his desk as Seaton en- 
tered. ‘The Doctor was a man of some 
fifty years with closely cut, iron-gray 
hair, and a little military mustache. 
His face was seamed with lines that 
experience had graven there, but his 
eyes were bright and his manner vig- 
orous. 

“Are you 
abruptly. 

The Doctor elevated his eyebrows. 
“No, not very,” he said. 

“ You will excuse my question,” said 
Seaton, “ but I may occupy you some 
time. Doctors sometimes hear strange 
stories and if you have the time I 
should like to tell you one.” The Doc- 
tor bowed. “But I would like your 
assurance,” continued Seaton, “ that, 
no matter what your inclinations may 
be, you will remain as passive as you 
have been, had I never paid this visit.” 

“ My profession, sir,” said the Doc- 
tor, straightening himself in his chair, 
“renders such requests unnecessary.” 

“T understand. Before I begin will 
you have a cigar?” and Seaton prof- 
fered his casé. The Doctor lighted one 
and Seaton commenced. 

“Some years ago while in Central 
America, I married. For reasons that 
are irrevelant at present, I left the 


busy?” Seaton asked, 
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woman shortly after the ceremony, 
having first settled a sum upon her 
sufficient to keep her in comfort while 
she lived. A few years later I heard 
that she was dead. I wrote a letter 
that the report might be either con- 
firmed or denied, but it was purposely 
never answered. I found that she was 
no longer in the city where I left her, 
and I accepted the report as true. 
Last year I became engaged to a girl. 
Her parents opposed the match, but the 
girl finally overcame this opposition 
and we are now on our wedding-tour.” 
Seaton stopped a moment and leaned 
forward. 

“Last night,” he went on, “I met 
this woman. She saw me and the girl 
with me. I hoped to be able to induce 
her to remain unknown and to procure 
a divorce, but failed. She had _ pur- 
posely spread the report of her death 
and waited. Now her revenge is al- - 
most complete and an exposure is in- 
evitable or nearly so. ‘There is one 
way Well,” he broke off, “ suf- 
fice it to say that it must be averted. 
You will pardon me for intruding my 
private affairs on you, a stranger, but 
- you may yet have something to do with 
them. For instance, if I were dead 
this woman would not carry her story 
to a girl crazed with grief. Do you 
understand me?” 

“T do not think so, at least I hope 
not.” 

“Well, I must make my meaning 
clearer,” said Seaton. “To put it 
bluntly, I am going to be dead to-mor- 
row. You, I believe,” he continued, 
hurriedly, “will have to hold a post- 
mortem, and I want you, if it be pos- 
sible, to announce the cause of death as 
heart failure or anything that would 
not clash with the symptoms of an over- 
dose of chloral hydrate. It was to ask 
for thi$ favor that I came to-night. 
Some people claim that a man is insane 
when he commits suicide. They are 
wrong: at leastin this instance. I am 
notinsane. I amcalm, perfectly calm. 
I have reasoned this all out deliber- 
ately, and the conclusion I reach is not 
an impulse but a logical and legitimate 
result of facts. It is a choice of two 
evils, and even from a purely selfish 
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point of view I consider this the lesser, 
From any other point it is, I think, in- 
finitely preferable. Not only dol save 
myself but others.” 

He paused. ‘The Doctor took a long 
puff of his cigar and let the smoke rise 
slowly from his mouth. 

“ How old are you ?” he asked. 

“Thirty.” 

“Thirty, eh!” said the Doctor, medi- 
tatively. “You look older.” And 


- then he added, abruptly, “ Young man, 


you are a fool.” 

Seaton smiled. ‘I have been,” he 
said, “ but in this particular case I am 
afraid I am not.” 

“Now,” said the Doctor, “Iam an 
older man than you. This is usually 
considered sufficient excuse for giving 
good advice, but I rarely avail myself 
of the opportunities I get. If a man 
has enough sense to benefit by good 
advice, he usually has enough sense to 
think of it himself. To return: I will 
say at first, if you are determined in 
your idea and refuse to be convinced 
of your error by reason, I shall see that 
you are treated properly.” Here the 
Doctor coughed and then went on sol- 
emnly. ‘ But I-advise you, young man, 
I urge you strongly, strongly, not to do 
it. Such things are not incurable, and 
you are young. The calamity, dis- 
grace, exposure, that you say threatens 
you may be agonizing now, but this 
time next year it will be better, in five 
years you will not think of it, in ten 
years you will take pleasure in recalling 
the variety and intensity of your pres- 
ent sensations, and in ten years you 
will still be in your prime. I take it 
for granted that you are correct when 
you say it is unavoidable. You are in 
a position to know better than I. But 
even so, can you not endure the pain 
for a time and then see if it is really 
unbearable? You will always have the 
remedy as close as now. It will be as 
easy to cure the pain then as it is now. 
Wait and see. Do not throw away your 
life on the deliberation of aday. Never 
burn your boats behind you, the years 
do that for us; never take an irrevo- 
cable step that you can avoid, and be- 
lieve me, for I know something whereof 
I speak, that though the knife of pain 








may be keen to-day, you will find that 
as time wraps it in the cloak of each 
succeeding year, its shape will grow 
more vague and its blade more harm- 
less, until finally it can be handled 
without care.” 

The Doctor laid his burnt cigar on 
the edge of his desk and pointed his 
finger at Seaton. ‘ Now, young man,” 
he said, impressively, “take my advice, 
go back to your hotel, tell this girl 
you say you love, your story. She 
will support you, and then face the 
crash as best you can. The pain will 
not always last.” The Doctor stopped. 

Seaton’s face was hard and set. 
“You misunderstand me,” he said. 
“You argue me a coward, afraid to face 
the consequences of his acts. Some 
people claim that all suicides are cow- 
ards. I think they are wrong. Why 
brand a man a coward because he pre- 


fers a night of sleep toa day of useless _ 


pain? Is a man a coward that rides 
when he could walk, that prefers the 
beaten road to the brambles at its 
side? The suicide whose death throws 
a woman helpless on the world, whose 
death leaves a family unsupported to 
starve ; the man who, because the way 
is hard, casts a double burden on a fel- 
low-traveller, these men are cowards. 
Were I the only one to suffer, to face 
the exposure, I should take your advice. 
But the fact that in a few years the 
affair would be forgotten does not ap- 
ply with the same force to the others 
that would be affected, nor does it alter 
the fact that my death would prevent 
their pain altogether, that it would save 
them humiliation that years would not 
efface. Did I not care so much for the 
girl who, innocent, supposes that she 
is my wife, I would not seek to save 
her at such a price.” 

“But your syllogism is defective,” 
said the Doctor. “ You overlook one 
importaut fact. Your death will cause 
this woman you are anxious to save 
more pain, far more pain, than your 
exposure, a pain that it is hard, nay, 
impossible, for Time to cloak in the 
short space of a human life. The an- 
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guish of a woman lasts her life-time ; a 
man’s is temporary.” 

“ That is where I differ,” said Seaton. 
“The pain might be sharper for the 
moment, but it would pass.” 

The Doctor did not answer him at 
once. “I see that you have never 
loved,” he said, slowly. “I have—and 
lost.” 

“In any case,” said Seaton, “ your 
argument applies only to one person, 
my wife. But there are others. A 
man’s people generally feel the dis- 
grace as deeply as he himself, especial- 
ly if they have much to lose. Their 
affection is largely selfish.” 

“Yes,” assented the Doctor, “ you 
are partly right. Exclude the mother, 
and a man is valued by his people in 
direct ratio to his potential usefulness 
to them. They are pleased at his suc- 
cess, becatise they shine in his reflected 
glory.” 

“An exposure,” continued Seaton, 
“ will cause a score of people pain, and 
my death will be accepted by them 
with far more resignation. However, 
you must allow me to be the best judge 
of these alternatives. It is hard fora 
man to understand another’s private 
affairs. I am not a child; I am not 
insane; I may be sensitive, and it is 
possible that I am foolish, but every 
man must act according to his light. 
And now, Doctor, I think further dis- 
cussion is useless, I am grateful for 
your advice, but ” Seaton stopped ; 
his voice broke. He rose and took the 
Doctor’s hand. “ Doctor,” he went on, 
huskily, “may I ask you to look after 
the girl? To-night I stand on the 
brink of what is to me the great un- 
known. To-morrow she will be alone ; 
alone with a dead husband in a strange 
country, surrounded by strange peo- 
ple. Will you see to her?” 

He stopped again, and when the Doc- 
tor spoke, his voice was gruff and indis- 
tinct, 

“Yes,” he said, “I will, but i 
And then Seaton turned and went out 
into the night, and the Doctor stood 
there motionless a long while. 








A, #. B. Crofton. 








‘Hit ‘im in de mouf, Bre’r Fox ! 
From “‘ Uncle Remus,” D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., copyrighted. 


BOOK NOTES. 


ONE of the best Christmas presents for a 
boy would be the latest edition of ‘ Uncle 
Remus,” published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. This edition contains 112 illustrations 
by A. B. Frost, and the pictures are as 
eloquent as the text. This is very high 
praise. There are few works by famous 
authors, the illustrations of which have not 
proved a disappointment. The artist can 
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never depict the hero of a novel in such a 
light as to equal the hero painted by the 
reader’s imagination. But with Joel Chand- 
ler Harris’s chief work, the hero is the 
celebrated ‘“ Bre’r Rabbit,” and his friends, 
“ Bre’r Fox,” “ Bre’r B’ar,” and “ Bre’r Tar- 
rapin,” and Mr. Frost’s pictures of these 
animals, dressed in the loose costume of 
plantation negroes, are extremely interesting 
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“Hit begin so low everybody had to stop talkin’. 


From “ Unc’ Edinburg,” copyright, 1895, by Charles Scribner's Sons, 


and droll. The illustration given herewith 
shows the action and facial expression the 
artist has imparted to these wonderfully 
attractive animal characters, 

The book opens with a letter from Mr. 
Harris to Mr. Frost, containing these words : 


*I seem to see before me the smiling faces of 
thousands of children—some young and fresh, 
and some wearing the friendly marks of age, but 
all children at heart—and not an unfriendly face 
among them. And out of the confusion, and 


while I am trying hard to speak the right word 
I seem to hear a voice lifted above the rest, say- 
ing: ‘You have made some of us happy.’ And 
so I feel my heart fluttering and my lips trem- 
bling, and I have to bow silently and turn away, 
and hurry back into the obscurity that fits me 
best.” 


Mr. Harris is right. There are many 
children of an older growth than “ Miss 
Sally’s little boy” who have learned to love 
“Uncle Remus,” 
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From the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
come two attractive, but reprehensible 
novels of the sensational order. ‘“ The Sale 
of a Soul,” like the ‘‘ ba-ad young man ”’ of 
the period, is got up to look more devilish 
than it really is. Bound in bright scarlet it is 
decked with a picture of a denizen of the in- 
ferno holding before his face the mask of 
innoceat young manhood, The story is 
about a woman who persuades herself that 
her husband has never understood her and 
that her husband’s friend is her proper affinity. 
Accordingly, she is persuaded to take passage 
with the affinity on a steamer bound for the 
West Indies. 

To their horror, after the vessel leaves the 
dock, the husband appears, The story is 
really a moral one. It shows by the conduct 
of the two men during the voyage and the 
collision at sea that terminates it, which one 
really understood and loved the foolish 
woman. 

“Dead Man’s Court,” the other novel, is 
an exciting story of fast life in London. 
There is a mysterious murder which is ex- 
plained through the agency of a tiny photo- 
graphic camera, a ballet-dancer in Paris, and 
a series of apparently supernatural influences. 
The murderer is attacked by a pet bull-dog, 
while in the act of ending the career of the 
hero; he very conveniently dies of his in- 
juries without a scandal, and the inevitable 
wedding takes place as though nothing un- 
usual had happened. The hero of the story 
admits that he was in a state of hopeless in- 
toxication during three whole chapters. But 
not only in its moral character is the book 
bad. It is very poorly written. 

* 9 * 

“Side Talks with Girls,” is the title of a 
neat little volume by Ruth Ashmore. 

“Side Talks with Girls,” says the au- 
thor, ‘ means. a word here and there about 
things that are interesting—a little discussion 
of this or that, which provokes a question.” 

One of the side talks is entitled “Her 
Letter and My Answer.” It sums up thie 
disadvantages of the theatrical profession, as 
a career for woman, as follows: 


‘* Take up any honest employment in prefer- 
ence to becoming an actress. You come from 
the South, Where women are tenderly brought 
up, where great care is taken of their surround- 
ings, of.the mode of speech used to them, and 
where consideration is the keynote of a man’s 
attitude to women. You are imaginative and 
ambitious, you believe in yourself, and although 
you have, in a vague way, a slight idea of the 
temptations of the stage, you think you are 
strong enough to withstand them. Suppose you 
did—suppose you were as pure as snow—you 
would not escape calumny. Do you think that 
your work would be sufficient reward for the innu- 
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endoes, the shrugs, and, in many instances, the 
outspoken words of contempt? I am going to 
speak to you very plainly. I am going to tell 
you what I know to be true, because I have 
many friends on the stage, and yet among them 
there is not one who, when I put the question : 
‘If you had your life to go over, would you go 
on the stage?’ has not answered: ‘ No, most 
positively, no.’ 

** What is the life of an actress? Unlike other 
women, she has no home, for in this great coun- 
try there are not more than five or six stock com- 
panies, and naturally the number of actors in 
them is limited. A woman wants the protective 
influence, the regular living, and the deferences 
paid to moral laws, only possible in an estab- 
lished place of living. To-day you are in the 
North, next week in the South, the week after in 
the West, and you never have the time to make 
for yourself an abiding-place, to surround your- 
self with friends, or to think about the advisa- 
bility of living regularly. You arrive in a strange 
town at three o’clock in the morning; the ad- 
vance agent has not notified you about the hotels, 
and it is possible that if you wish to go toa 
respectable one you have to pay more than you 
can afford, because you cannot take any chances 
at that time in the morning. In a large city 
there may be a hotel-carriage, or a cab, at the 
station ; ina small one, you may look about in 
vain for any such accommodation. You have 
no maid ; shall you go hunting for a hotel ina 
strange place by yourself ? 

‘*Some man in the company, who sees your 
plight, kindly takes your bag, goes to the hotel 
with you, and speaks to the clerk about your 
room. As you say good-night you thank him— 
oh, so heartily !—and as you lay your head on 
your pillow you think to yourself how untrue it 
is that actors are not gentlemen. The days go 
on, the kindness continues, for it is meant as 
kindness ; you know, poor little soul, that you 
are going to be looked after, and after a while, 
quite unconsciously, you rely on this care. Very 
soon you and he are calling each other by your 
first names ; then one night when you go back - 
to the hotel, tired and hungry, your escort sug- 
gests that he buy some supper, bring it to your 
room, and you have it together. You are very 
particular to have your door. open, and it is all 
proper. But just stop and think, my dear girl ; 
the end is always disastrous ; it is the first step 
that counts. What is the end of it? Think it 
out for yourself.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


* < * 

“ Une’ Edinburg,” the ‘colored coachman 
for the Stauntons, in Eastern Virginia, tells 
Thomas Nelson Page the story of his master’s 
courting-days, in that inimitable dialect for 
which Mr. Page is famous, in a new book 
just issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. _ The 
book is named after the coachman, and 
although it contains only 53 pages, it is a 
notable contribution to the season’s literature. 
Anything Mr. Page writes is sure to be. The 
daintiness of the volume, with its artistic il- 
lustrations, deserves mention. To take an 
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extract from so brief a story is only to mar it, 
but the one given below will serve to illustrate 
in some degree the humor and the sentiment 
of the little work, and may awaken curiosity 
jor the rest of it. 
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was in the good old Whig days—between 
“‘ Marse George’s ” father and Miss Charlotte’s 
step-father. 

At the second celebration the lovers meet 
for the first time since the engagement was 


From “ Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu,” copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 


The story begins with a Christmas celebra- 
tion in a hospitable planter’s house, and ends 
with another celebration in the same house. 
At the former party Colonel Staunton, whom 
the colored driver calls ‘“ Marse George,” falls 
in love with Miss Charlotte, a guest from across 
the river, and “ Unc’ Edinburg ” falls in love 
with Miss Charlotte’s maid. Courtship and 
engagements follow, and then comes a misun- 
derstanding owing to political differences—it 


broken off, and ‘“* Unc’ Edinburg ” describes 
the result when their eyes met. ‘“ Marse 
George ” plays the violin for the dancers. He 
does not know that Miss Charlotte is in the 
house. 


‘* Well, dey danced till you couldn’ tell which 
wuz de clappers an’ which de back steppers ; de 
whole house look like it wuz rockin’; an’ presney 
somebody say supper, an’ dat stop ’em, an’ dee wuz 
a spell fora minute, an’ Marse George standin’ 
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dyah wid de fiddle in he hand. He face wuz 
turned away, an’ he wuz studyin’—studyin’ "bout 
dat urr Christmas so long ago—an’ sudney he face 
drapt down on de fiddle, an’ he drawed he bow 
‘cross de strings, an’ dat chune ‘bout ‘ you’l er- 
member’ begin to whisper right soof. Hit begin 
so low ev’ybody had to stop talkin’ an’ hold dee 
mouf to heah it; an’ Marse George he ain’ know 
nuttin’ ’bout it, he done gone back, an’ standin’ 
dyah in de gret hall playin’ it for Miss Charlotte, 
whar done come down de stebs wid her little blue 
foots an’ gret fan, an’ standin’ dyah in her dim 
blue dress an’ her fyat arms, an’ her gret eyes 
lookin’ in he face so earnest, whar he ain’ gwine 
nuver speak to no mo’. I see it by de way he 
look—an’ de fiddle wuz jes pleadin’. He drawed 
it out jes as fine asa stran’ o’ Miss Charlotte’s 
hyah. 

‘* Hit so sweet, Miss Charlotte, mun, she 
couldn’ stan’ it ; she made to de do’; and jes 
while she watchin’ Marse George to keep him 
from seein’ her he look dat way, an’ he eyes fall 
right into hers. 

‘** Well, suh, de fiddle drapt down on de flo’-— 
perlang !—an’ he face wuz white as a sycamore 
limb. 

‘* Dee say twuz a swimmin’ in de head he had ; 
an’ Jack say de whole fiddle warn wuff de five 
dollars.” 

«* x 

Three of Constance Fenimore Woolson’s 
most pleasing compositions appear in a 
single volume just issued from the press of 
Harper & Brothers. It is entitled “ Men- 
tone, Cairo, and Corfu,” and is a record of 
personal experience in those beautiful Medi- 
terranean winter-resorts. Unlike most works 
of travel, it is distinctly interesting—interest- 
ing as a novel—with clearly defined charac- 
ters, some charming, some amusing, and all 
entertaining. To follow the narrative is to 
store one’s mind full of striking and useful 
facts, and to give him a liberal course of edu- 
cation in the art of refined .and agreeable 
conversation. 

In fact, | have never read a book which 
affords so vast a range of subjects for con- 
versation, nor one which showed so perfectly 
just how to use the material furnished. Take 
this rendering of an old story, for instance : 


‘*Palms would grow at Mentone, or at any 
other sheltered spot on this coast,” said the Pro- 
fessor, at last abandoning the obstinate quota- 
tion, and toming back to the present. ‘‘ But 
the cultivation is not remunerative, save at Bor- 
dighera, where they own the monopoly of sup- 
plying the palm-branches used on Palm-Sunday 
at Rome.” 

‘*Excuse me,” said Inness; ‘‘but I think 
you did not mention the origin of that mo- 
nopoly ?” 

‘* A monkish legend,” said the Professor, con- 
temptuously. 

‘*In those days everything was monkish,” re- 
plied Inness—** architecture, knowledge, and re- 
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ligion. If we had lived then, no doubt we 
should all have been monks.” 

‘Ah, yes!” said Miss Elaine, fervently. 
‘** Do tell us the legend, Mr. Inness. I adore 
legends, especially if ecclesiastical.” 

‘“Well,”” said Inness, ‘‘a good while ago, in 
1586, the Pope decided to raise and place apon a 
pedestal an Egyptian obelisk, which, transported 
to Rome by Caligula, had been left lying neglected 
upon the ground. An apparatus was constructed 
to lift the huge block, and with the aid of one 
hundred and fifty horses and nine hundred men 
it was raised, poised, and then let down slowly 
toward its position, amid the breathless silence 
of a multitude, when suddenly it was seen that 
the ropes on one side failed to bring it into place. 
All, including the engineer in charge, stood stu- 
pefied with alarm ; a voice from the crowd called 
out : ‘ Wet the ropes!’ It was done ; the ropes 
shortened, the obelisk reached its place in 
safety. The Pope sent for the man whose 
timely advice had saved the lives of many, and 
asked him what reward would please him most. 
He was a simple countryman, and with much 
timidity he answered that he lived at Bordighera, 
and that if the palms of Bordighera could be 
used in Rome on Holy Palm-Sunday he should 
die happy. His wish was granted,” concluded 
Inness, ‘* and—he died.” 

‘*T hope not immediately,” I said, laughing. 


The second part of the book reveals the 
taste of the author as much as the first does 
the sprightliness of her wit. Here is a para- 
graph from the introduction : 


‘* Tf one must have in his nature somewhere a 
trace of the poet to love Venice, so one must be 
at heart something of a painter to love Cairo. 
Her colors are so softly rich, the Saracenic part 
of her architecture is so fantastically beautiful, 
the figures in her streets are so picturesque, that 
one who has an eye for such effects seems to him- 
self to be living in a gallery of paintings without 
frames, which stretch off in vistas, melting into 
each other as they go. If, therefore, one love 
color, if pictures are precious to him, are impor- 
tant, let him go to Cairo; he will find pleasure 
awaiting him.” 


And here isa whole chapter on architecture 
crowded into a few interesting sentences : 


‘* The mosques of Cairo are not beautiful as a 
Greek temple or an early English cathedral is 
beautiful ; the charm of Saracenic architecture 
lies more in decoration than in the management 
of massive forms. The genius of the Arabian 
builders manifested itself in ornament, in rich 
effects of color ; they had endless caprices, end- 
less fancies, and expressed them all—as well they 
might for all were beautiful. The same free 
spirit carved the grotesques of the old churches 
of France and Germany. But the Arabians had 
no love for grotesques. Their one boldness as 
architects was the minaret. 

“It is probably the most graceful tower that has 
ever been devised. In Cairo the rich fretwork of 
its decorations and the soft yellow hue of the 
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stone of which it is constructed add to its beauty. 
Invariably slender, it decreases in size as it 
springs toward heaven, carrying lightly with it 
two or three external galleries, which are sup- 
ported by stalactites, and ending in a miniature 
cupola and crescent.”’ 


The book is handsomely gotten up. It 
contains upward of fourscore beautiful illus- 
trations. The substance of the articles of 
which it is made up originally appeared in 
Harper's Magazine between 1884 and 1892, 
but they have been revised and some new 
material has been added. 

* 
* * 

Those who have read Mrs. Burnett’s fa- 
mous juvenile stories, will not be disappointed 
in perusing “ Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress.”’ 
ft is full of the bright, childish imagination 
of two lonely little twins. The fairy-land 
description of the great Fair does ample 
justice to the range of the writer’s powers. 
Every child will enjoy the story, and so_ will 
the older folks who are fortunate enough to 
read it. It is beautifully iilustrated by Regi- 
nald B. Birch, and has already had a large 
“sale. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

 * x 

“The Story of Bessie Costrell,” by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Macmillan & Co., New 
York and London. Bessie is a weak, flighty, 
chattering woman, the wife of a man much 
older than herself—a gloomy, morose, serious 
man, in whom there seemed not to exist one 
spark of loving, human sympathy. In reality 
he loved his little wife devotedly. But Bessie 
did not believe in his quiet, steady love, and, 
after yielding to the terrible temptation, she 
took and spent, with her companions, a sum 
of money left in her charge by her Uncle 
John. When she is found out and confronted 
by her stern, unyielding husband, in her 
despair and longing for a little love and sym- 
pathy from him, she drowns herself, leaving 
a letter of piteous appeal for a last kiss as he 
looks upon her corpse. The tale is pathetic 
and well written, and the characters are true 
to life. * ‘ 
* * 

“Celibates,” by George Moore, contains 
three stories. “ Mildred Lawson ”’ is the best 
of the three. Mildred is a wilful, self-suffi- 
cient girl, who leads a bohemian life in the 
quest of art. Her beauty and bright, witty 
sayings have made for her many slaves and 
lovers ; she is cold and distant to some, to 
others warm and friendly, but never herself 
loves any of them. Of course her life is a 
failure, and the story leaves her crying out 
for a “ passion” for God or ‘“ man ’—* 
cannot live without one.” Macmillan & Co., 


New York. 
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“A Bachelor’s Christmas ”’ (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) is a collection of six stories by 
Robert Grant. The illustrations are by 
Gibson, Wiles, Carleton, and Wenzell. <A 
number of these stories have previously ap- 
peared in print, and gathered in one prettily 
bound volume, they make a book worthy of 
a place in any library. The stories are good 
—not of especial power, but entertaining 
reading, and the charming illustrations add 
much to the attractiveness. In addition to 
the story which gives title to the volume, 
there are “ An Eye for an Eye,” “ The Matri- 
monial Tontine Benefit Association,” ‘ Rich- 
ard and Robin,” “In Fly-time,” and “ By 
Hook or by Crook.” 


* 
* * 
“A White Baby” (F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany) is a dramatic little story by James 


Welsh. The two principal characters are 
“Loo” Adams and Rev. Abram White, 
both colored. The “ Widder Wyning,” a 


half-breed, is a third character who is in love 
with the man, and when he marries, she, 
in desperation, becomes the wife of a rough 
white man. The two wives become mothers 
at the same time, and the wicked ‘* Widder” 
contrives to exchange babies, hoping thereby 
to break Abram’s faith in his wife. How the 
transfer of the infants was made is told as 
follows: 


““She passed within—into the living-room. 
Straight before her was the bedroom door. It 
stood ajar. She touched it lightly with her foot, 
and swinging very slowly open it revealed as 
slowly the head of a bed along the wall, and then 
the face of a beautiful, unconscious negro woman 
pressing down. into the snowy pillow, and then a 
long, black, noble arm extended on the counter- 
pane. Again Widder Wyning trembled, but 
again came her teeth together like a spring, and 
again was her weaker self controlled by a single 
effort of her will. Advancing to the bedside, she 
stooped, and putting her ear close to Loo’s 
mouth she listened. Loo was not dead then ; 
Loo breathed. And now for the first time was 
heard a thin, tremt ‘ous little cry, a pitiful, half 
stifled, tiny wail. | 1e cry spurred her to instant 
action. Unrolling the poor, mute thing at her 
breast she thrust it hurriedly into the bed, and 
snatching up Loo’s wailing infant huddled it up 
in her shawl. Then casting a fiendish look of 
triumph and hate at Loo, and a look of terror at 
the open door, she turned and fled. She believed 
that her own poor child was dead.” 


After a few weeks the white baby sickens 
and dies, and the secret then comes out. 
The colored man and his wife regain the po- 
sition among their fellows which they had 
previously lost, and the “‘ Widder ” steals the 
corpse of her little child, and, crazed by her 
trouble, drifts away into eternity in an open 
boat, 
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“Tue Life of Washington,” which 
will be complete in THE PETERSON 
MaGaAzineE for December, has received 
high commendation from the thousands 
who have read it, and several publish- 
ers have requested the right to issue it 


in book form. Beginning in the June 
number, and extending through to De- 
cember, it forms a history of the life 
and times of Washington which is 
unique and valuable. Much interest- 
ing matter, never before in print, has 
appeared in the articles. There is now 
remaining but a limited supply of back 
numbers, and those wishing to com- 
plete their “ Life of Washington ” 
would do well to send in at once, and 
secure what numbers (if any) are 
needed. 


LAUGHING babies are loved by every- 
body. ‘Those raised on the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are 
comparatively free from sickness. Jn- 
fant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address for a 
copy to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE promises 
to be a most interesting publication for 
the coming year. New features are to 
be added, the grade of the illustrations 


IF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES 


Renew Promptly. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE IS DISCONTINUED AT THE 


PUBLISHERS’ 





CORNER. 


improved, and the quantity increased. 
The prominent writers of the day will 
be numbered among the contributors. 


THe PETERSON. is 
American magazine. The “ New Life 
of Washington” is but the first of a 
series of articles on men of note in the 
history of this country. “ American 
Border Heroes” is another series which 
will appeal to the patriotic instincts of 
American readers. This will be fol- 
lowed by articles on kindred subjects, 
which will be of surpassing interest 
and unquestionable value. 


distinctly an 


One dollar secures THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE for a year. Subscribers re- 
mitting now can have the publication 
till January 1, 1897, without additional 
charge. Send your subscriptions to 
this office or hand them to your news- 
dealer. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—We believe that 
all the advertisements in this magazine 
are from reliable business men, and do 
not intentionally or knowingly insert 
advertisements from any but reliable 
people. If subscribers find any of 
them otherwise we should be glad to 
be advised of it. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you pre- 
fer. 


WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 


Renew Now, 


Before it is Forgotten. 


EXPIRATION OF THE TIME FOR WHICH IT IS PAID, 
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